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[ysteria 
rips Ate a 
s cabinet 
tils to act 


ByAVTTEMKTN 
and DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
ie cab i net’s inconclusive seven- 
debate on tbe future of the 
TUpt Ala textile concern yester- 
io infuriated the firm’s striking 
:ers that they all but rioted in the. 
ts they are occupying. Histadrut 
etary-General Yisrael Kessar 
jeered and jostled at the Kiryat 
slant, and in the excitement one 
s xr suffered an apparent heart 
k and was rushed to hospital, 
xkers at the Ata plant in Car- 
announced last night that they 
going on a hunger strike, 
•sterda/s catenet meeting was ex- 
:d to decide one way or the 
r on Industry Minister Ariel 
on’s proposal for $41 million in 
rnment aid and guarantees to 
the company, 
it at the end of the lengthy 
te. the cabinet accepted Prime 
ster Peres’s suggestion to send 
iroposal back to the ministerial 
nittee dealing with Ata. 

•e cabinet also rejected a prop- 
by Finance Minister Moda'j, 
wanted the government not to 
vene to save Ata. After the 
ing Moda'i said that Ata is 
ted, and that it would be better 
nk about alternative jobs for its 
. ers. 

e entire cabinet agreed with 
■omics Minister Gad Ya'acobi, 
said that whatever tbe outcome 
ne debate, the government 
Id assure employment for die 
ua workers, 
a’s future isnow to be discussed 
j by the ministerial team that 
>een dealing wjth the problem 
everal months. This team con- 
. of Sharon. Energy Minister 
ie Shahal, Labour Minister 

(Continued on Page 2, Col-4) 
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Ala workers demonstrate yesterday in front of tbe Prime Minister’s 
Office. (Rahamim Israeli) 




ropeans ban UK 
ibs indefinitely 

LE. -The executive committee 
ie European Football Union 
.a) yesterday banned English 
- from playing inter-clnb match- 
urope for an indefinite period, 
derision of the committee, 
ig here in ibe wake of lasf 

- jesday’s European cup soccer 
: i Brussels in which 38 fans were 
. I. was announced in a com- 

- :que. 

e communique said Uefa would 
.it no registrations from English 
to play European dubs “for an 
erminate period of time.” 
e committee, meeting on one 
notice, added that the case of 
pool whose supporters have 
blamed for starting the riot 
. e their team played Italy’s 
itus, would be referred to 
*s Control and Disciplinary 
nission for special sanctions to 
<en. 

;fa’s president, Jacques 
s, said it was planned to in- 
i new measures to increase 
i ity in and around stadiums. 

English Football Association 
..day voluntarily withdrew its 
tsskmal teams from European 
ition for one year. (Reuter, 


Peres: Withdrawal from 
Lebanon by week’s end 


PARIS (AP). - Prime Minister 
Peres said yesterday that Israel's 
withdrawal from Lebanon will be 
completed by tbe end of the week on 
the invasion's third anniversary. 

“The war in Lebanon will be com- 
pletely over,” Peres said in an inter- 
view from Jerusalem broadcast on 
Europe 1 radio. “This will be the end 
of the war in Lebanon. There win be 
no Israeli Army units on Lebanese 
soil." 

The Prime Minister said, howev- 
er, that “for several weeks we will 
keep individual soldiers (in Leba- 
non) to help the South Lebanese 
A nny but no figure has been de- 
cided.” 

On future negotiations for the end 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict, Peres 
said Palestinian leaders on the West 
Bank and in the Gaza Strip were the 
most representative of the Palesti- 
nian people. 

Peres said Israel was willing to 
negotiate with any Palestinian who 
was not seeking the destruction of 


the- Jewish state. 

“I distinguish between an extreme 
demand and a violent action," he 
said. “The choice must be made 
between terror and dialogue.” Peres 
said there is a distinction between 
the Palestinian problem and the 
PLO. “The Palestinians are a people 
and the PLO is an organization." 

Peres also said that Israel is pre- 
pared to start negotiations with a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 

. “The government is ready to consid- 
er each proposition that a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation will make.” 

But the prime minister said he 
thought the alliance between Jordan 
and PLO leader Yasser Arafat 
would not last. “There is competi- 
tion" between Hussein and Arafat 
over “who will govern the Palesti- 
nian world,” he said. 

Concerning the battle for the 
Palestinian camps in Beirut, Peres 
said that “Behind these actions is the 
band of Syria because Syria is against 
the PLO and Arafat.” 


Settlers hold secret meeting 
on derailing peace overtures 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
PESAGOT. - Representatives of 
settlers throughout the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip last night held a 
secret meeting in the synagogue of 
this small settlement near Ram all ah 
to discuss how to torpedo the envis- 
aged peace talks with Jordan and 
how to force out of tbe country 
terrorists freed in last month’s ex- 
change of prisoners. 

Settlers made another attempt to 
harass freed terrorists on Saturday 
night, but were largely thwarted by 
Border police. 

The settlers have long been con- 
cerned with the prospects of peace 
talks with Jordan, and in past open 
meetings have talked of the need to 
foil such moves. They acknowledge 
that they acted too late to stop 
implementation of the Camp David 
accords which led to the Israeli eva- 
cuation from Sinai, and are deter- 
mined not to make such a “mistake” 
again. 

What they plan to do was discus- 
sed at yesterday’s closed meeting. 
TheJerusolem Post overheard Gush 
Rmiinim leader Rabbi Moshe Levin- 


ger talk of the need to raise $100 - 
apparently from every settler family 
- to fund operations. But The Post 
was immediately asked to leave the 
ball. 

“We’re not forming a new under- 
gound,” the official later told The 
Post. “We just don’t want the au- 
thorities to know what we’re plan- 
ning." 

The official said that Saturday 
night’s attempt to drive through 
Nablus with 1 loudspeakers calling on 
the freed prisoners to leave had 
failed because tbe an thorites had got 
wind of it. 

On Saturday night the army and 
the Border Police threw a wide net 
around the Samarian capital some 
four hours before tbe settlers' raid. 
Reporters who arrived from the 
south were stopped near Beracha, 
and an attempt to skirt the roadblock 
by driving along a dirt track to Mt. 
Gerizim and into Nablus was foiled 
when another roadblock manned by 
Border Police blocked the way in a 
narrow pass: Other roadblocks stop- 
ped settlers' cars, and army jeeps 
escorted intruders out of the area. 

(Continued cm Page 2, CoL 2) 


Shultz tells 
Peres he’s 
optimistic 

on Jordan 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

King Hussein is committed to the 
urgent pursuit of progress towards 
direct peace negotiations. Secretary 
of State George Shultz said in a letter 
delivered to Prime Minister Peres on 
Saturday night. 

The letter, sent to Peres and Vice 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir after Jorda- 
nian King Hussein's talks in 
Washington last week, was similar in 
content to statements made by 
Shultz in a press conference on 
Thursday, in which be said he 
favours the inclusion of moderate 
members of the Palestinian National 
Council in the joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation to peace 
talks. 

Reporting in his letter to Peres on 
Hussein's visit to Washington, 
Shultz says that Hussein's state- 
ments about peace talks with Israel, 
which significantly enjoy the support 
of the PLO, go far beyond any 
statement by any Arab leader for 
several years. They constitute a clear 
indication of the changes in the 
“political environment” in which the 
Jordanians and Palestinians operate, 
he said. 

The king said, according to Shultz, 
that he is willing to negotiate on the 
basis of UN resolutions 242 and 338 
towards achieving a Jordanian- 
Palestinian confederation rather 
than a separate Palestinian state. 

Hussein shares the American de- 
sire to work towards negotiations 
and would like these negotiations to 
be in the context of an international 
conference, Shultz said. 

The L7.S.. Shultz said, sees in 
Hussein's position and its endorse- 
ment by Yasser Arafat and the PLO 
executive a significant development. 
But the U.S. will hold lio discussions 
with the PLO unless the organiza- 
tion unequivocally accepts UN Re- : 
solutions 242 and 338 and recognizes 
Israel's right to exist. 

Shultz also said that in the talks 
with Hussein both the king and the 
Americans had agreed it could be 
helpful if American officials, met 
with a “group” of Jordanians and 
Palestinians. The U.S. stressed, and 
Hussein agreed, that this meeting 
would not be considered negotia- 
tions proper. Those, Shultz said, 
should take place between Israelis, 
Jordanians and Palestinians who are 
acceptable to each other. 

He added that similar letters bad 
been sent to the foreign ministers of 
Nato countries to try and enlist their 
support of Hussein's latest moves. 


Shamir in London 

LONDON (Reuter;. - Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir arrived in 
London yesterday to brief British 
leaders about Israel's attitude to 
efforts by Jordan to break the stale- 
mate in the Middle East peace pro- 
cess. 

Shamir, who is on a three-day 
official visit to Britian, was to have 
talks with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and his British counterpart 
Sir Geoffrey Howe. 

Shamir told reporters at London’s 
Heathrow Airport: "We will ask for 
an understanding of the situation 
and we will try to explain how we see 
the situation and our neighbours. ” 


^ an wanted in Jewish terror case returning from U.S. 



Jy DAVID RICHARDSON 
and ELAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
Rappaport, wanted in connec- 
ritb the 1980 car-bomb attack 
/ie former mayor of Nablus, 
im Shak'a. is expected to return 
ael today from the U.S. , where 
i s been in hiding for more than a 
* This was reported yesterday by 
ents of the West Bank settle- 
of Shilo, where Rappaport, 
if the .settlement’s founders, has 
building his home, 
e residents, who refused to be 


identified, said yesterday that Rap“ 
paport was returning to take advan- 
tage of the “more sympathetic atti- 
tude” towards members of the Jew- 
ish terrorist group in tbe wake of the 
recent release .of Palestinian terror- 
ists. 

Rappaport is alleged to have 
planted a bomb in Sb at 'a’s car five 
years ago together with Nathan 
Nathanson , also of Shilo, and Moshe 
Zar of Kamei Shomron. Nathanson 
and Zar are on trial before the 
Jerusalem District Court for their 
alleged role in the attack that crip- 


pled Shak’a. 

Tbe Gu&h Emunim settlement 
movement • sent Rappaport as an 
emissary to New York before the 
Jewish terrorist group was unco- 
vered. Following the disclosure of 
his alleged role in the Sbak'a attack 
he left that position and dropped out 
of sight. Only recently The Jeru- 
salem Post reported that he was 
working for a Jewish community 
programme in a New York suburb. 

In the past, Rappaport, who is a 
U.S. citizen, had refused to return to 
Israel. Even though he was a wanted 


fugitive here, it was only last Febru- 
ary that the Israel Police informed 
Interpol they were looking for him. 
No full explanation for this delay has 
ever been provided, though the 
police have cited complex legal 
reasons of dual citizenship for failing 
to have him extradited. 

According to reridents on (he set- 
tlement, Rappaport expects to be 
detained on arrival at Ben-Gurion 
Airport. But in the light of the 
prisoner exchange he hopes to face a 
short trial and be pardoned together 
with the other defendants. 


vish terror defendants claim: 



* y ROBERT ROSENBERG 
, Jerusalem Post Reporter 
- ' rid reports of a private. meat 
/ ' Knesset b£D that would free 
cts whose crimes were moti- 
by “Jewish nationalism,” the 
dams in the submachine gun 
re node assault that killed three 
.* J’^vounded three dozen at the' 
ic University of Hebron said 
' 'did not mean to kill, only to 
.yen.” .- 

-"* f |j Islamic University assault* 

‘ * and inddent5 involving gre- ‘ 
** ** .ata. schoolyard end two mos^ 
, 1 "* jin which two schotridnWren 
V 7 Moslem guard wd re cri ppled/t 
- jfied yesterday rath the trial . 
attempt^Tttnple "Mount" 
the attackson -ttevWest - 
"yoxs r 


bombing of five Arab-owned buses. 

The wives of the accused and 
convicted members of the Jewish 
underground meanwhile ended a 13- 
day hunger strike yesterday, saying 
. they had received- assurances from 
various political figures that their 
husbands would be freed after their 
trialisover. 

Tbe reports about several right- 
wing Kriesset members preparing 
legislation for a general amnesty for 
all prisoners convicted of “Jewish 
nationalist” crimes came out after 
.the : wives announced on the lawn 
outside the Knesset that they were 
coding their strike. 

- 'S u ch i>;gi<d3t ion could result in the. 
freeing of David Ben-Shtmol, who 
-fired a missile into an Arab bus in 
Jerusalem,, and ..probably of Allen 


Goodman, who shot up the Temple 
Mount. In. both incidents, people 
were killed. It would probably not 
cover Yona Avnishmi, convicted of 
throwing the grenade which killed 
Emil Grunzweig at a Peace Now 
rally. 

The legislative amnesty was first 
proposed by Justice Minister Moshe 
Nissim at a meeting of the Likud 
Knesset faction after the security 
prisoners were, released in exchange 
for three Israeli PoWs two weeks 
ago. 

The same day, the wives of the 
defendants and of the convicted 
underground members began their 
hunger strike, demanding freedom 
for their husbands, and the defen- 
dants asked for a reversal of tbeir 
earlier request to separate the Isla- 


mic University shooting and the gre- 
nade attacks from the main trial of 
the underground. 

Yesterday the prosecution agreed 
to reunite the cases, after the de- 
fence agreed there would be no 
challenge to the confessions made by 
the defendants. The six defendants - 
Shaiil Nir. Uzi Sharabaf, Barak Nir. 
Menachem Livni, Yitzhak Ganiram 
and Yeshua Ben-Shosftan - yester- 
day pleaded guilty to all the charges 
except intent to murder. 

• Sharabof is tbe son-in-la w of Heb- 
ron Rabbi Moshe Levinger. 

The charges include assaulting the 
Islamic University campus with 
automatic weapons fire and throw- 
ing a hand grenade into the court- 
yard of the campus during a class 
(Continued on Back Page) 


Peres may say yes 
if U.S. finds PNC men 


By DAVID LANDAU 
and MICHAEL EELAN 
Post Diplomatic Staff 

The resurgence of American 
diplomatic involvement in the 
Middle East peace process has 
been greeted with cautious 
optimism on the Labour side of 
the national unity government, 
and with suspicion and hostility 
on the Likud side. 

But both sides are signalling that 
they will not force a coalition crisis 
unless and until the U.S. actually 
produces Palestinian negotiators 
who are members of the Palestinian 
National Council, and urges Israel to 
meet with them. 

Analysts in Jerusalem seemed 
sceptical yesterday as to whether this 
development is in fact imminent. 
Some felt that neither the U.S. nor 
Jordan were able “to deliver." de- 
spite LLS. Secretary of State George 


Shultz’s portrayal, in a letter to Jeru- 
salem. of King Hussein's visit to 
Washington last week as a major 
step forward towards direct negotia- 
tions. 

Premier Peres' signal that he and 
his Labour Party might be prepare to 
consider individual PNC Palesti- 
nians as participants in a Jordanian- 
Palestinian team - but only if and 
when such meu come forward - was 
conveyed obliquely, but unmistak- 
ably, when he withstood Likud 
pressure at rhe cabinet to issue a 
negative response to Shultz's letter. 

Instead, the premier published a 
carefully and deliberately .vague 
statement, not explicitly ruling out 
PNC members. 

The statement said: 

The prime minister made it clear 
that Israel will welcome any progress 
towards peace, and believes that the 
way to achieve (such progress) is 
through negotiations to be held 


Talks about the talks’ 
haven’t upset coalition 


By SARAH HON1G 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Most politicians have 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude to- 
ward the reported Jordanian readi- 
ness ro enter peace talks with Israel, 
and sources close to Premier Peres 
said yesterday they foresee no 
Labour-Likud clash on the issue at 
this stage. 

The sources told The Jerusalem 
Post that “we are still in that talks- 
about-talks’ stage. Until we reach a 
more crucial stage - if we do - in 
which substantive decisions have to 
be made, there is little likelihood 
that the national unity government 
will be in danger of any sort/’ 

The sources stressed that neither 
Peres nor Vice Premier Shamir 
wants any disagreement at present 
and will try to rein in the more 
aggressive of their Knesset mem- 
bers. The fact that Shamir is over- 
seas now will also make a clash less 
likely, they said. 

The Likud appeared to have no 
single line in its reactions. Some 
Likud voices warned that a Labour 
yes to Hussein would bring down the 
national unity government. But 


though most Likud politicians sus- 
pected duplicity on Hussein's part, 
they were not unanimous about just 
how serious a development is at 
hand. 

Minister without Portfolio Moshe 
Arens said that be does “not under- 
stand why every time anything hap- 
pens. tbe first question is how that 
would affect the government's sur- 
vival. The situation certainly pre- 
sents no danger to the government as 
of yet. It is far from certain that a 
significant enough change in Hus- 
sein's position has indeed occurred, 
and his desire to bring the Soviets 
and the PLO into the negotiation 
process is a serious hurdle. On this 
all parties in the coalition are united, 
and even the Americans seem to 
agree with Israel. 

“At this juncture, we should re- 
member, there is no concrete offer 
that has been made to. us, though the 
idea that the U.S. would establish 
contact with the PLO is a move we 
should strenuously oppose. This is 
also the prime minister's position." 

Peres’s stand against bringing the 
Soriets into the peace process and 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 


directly, from the beginning, be- 
tween Israel and a Jordanian or a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 
Israel rejects means other than such 
(direct) negotiations and sees in an 
international conference, with the 
participation of countries which do 
not maintain diplomatic relations 
with Israel, a forum which will not 
advance peace and will make for 
extremist positions between the two 
sides. 

The Israel government will nor 
accept the participation of PLO 
members or persons who believe in 
destroying Israel in peace negotia- 
tions. 

“Israel views with grave concern 
the sale of arms to any country which 
is in a stae of war with Israel.' 

Observers noted that the pre- 
mier's statement was in the same 
cautiously equivocal vein as that 
issued last month, following Shultz's 
visit to Israel. Jordan and Egypt, 
when he discussed the PNC issue 
with leaders of the three countries. 

There was no equivocation in the 
Likud's response. Vice Premier and 
Likud leader Yitzhak Shamir took 
the opportunity of an airport press 
conference yesterday, before leav- 
ing for London, to assert that Hus- 
sein's visit to Washington had pro- 
duced “nothing new and positive.” 
Shultz's talk of involving PNC mem- 
bers in a peace team, moreover, said 
Shamir, ran contrary not only to 
Israel's policy but also to America's 
own policy regarding the PLO these 
past several years. 

As far as Shamir was concerned, 
PNC membership was synonymous 
with PLO membership and he would 
not negotiate with PNC members - 
even if the Americans did. 

Shamir made these comments in 
full knowledge of Shultz's letter, 
which had been delivered to Peres 
and to him the night before by an 
American diplomat. 

The Likud leader's tough stand 
was echoed by other Likud ministers 
at the cabinet meeting in Jerusalem. 
Significantly, though. Deputy Prime 
Minister David Levy told newsmen 
after the cabinet meeting that he was 
confident that Peres would respond 
vigorously to the secretary of state. 

It seemed clear from Levy’s remarks 
that he was not anxious for a public 
confrontation between Likud and 
Labour at this moment. 

At the cabinet. Levy said there 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 6) 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


By WOLF BLITZER 

Jerusalem Post CorrespoDdant 
WASHINGTON. — Vice President 
George Bush, Secretary of State 
George Shultz, and other senior 
administration officials are expected 
to try to reassure visiting Israeli 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin ab- 
out U.S. policy on several key Arab- 
Israeli issues when they meet today. 

Rabin, who arrived in Washington 
yesterday, is also due to meet with 
Defence Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
er at the Pentagon to- review U.S.- 
Israeli strategic cooperation and 
other matters. Rabin, who is to 
address a luncheon at the National 
Press Club, is also meeting with 
National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane. 

But King Hussein's talks in 
Washington last week are likely to 
be high on the agenda during 
Rabin's meetings here throughout 
the day. He is to leave Washington 
on an Israel Bonds speaking tour 
later tonight. Last night after mid- 
night Israel time, Rabin was slated to 
address an Israel Bonds gathering in 
Washington. 

U.S. officials, including Shultz, 
have made clear their assessment 
that Hussein demonstrated genuine 
moderation during his talks last 
week. They have sensed a new 
opportunity to enter into a prelimin- 
ary dialogue with a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation - a dialogue, 
they hope, which will eventually re- 
sult in direct Arab-Israeli negotia- 
tions. 

President Reagan last week ex- 
pressed hope that such talks could 
get underway before the end of this 
year. That is the U.S. timetable, 
meaning that the preliminary U.S. 
talks with the joint Jordanian- 


PaJestinian delegation could begin 
within the next few weeks, according 
to U.S. officials. 

The Americans have been anxious 
not to overly arouse sensitivities in 
Israel. Part of this reassuring process 
will take place today during the 
Rabin visit, according to informed 
U.S. officials. They were somewhat 
alarmed by the largely negative reac- 
tion in Israel- yesterday to the thrusr 
of Shultz's latest message to Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres, describing 
the outcome of the Hussein visit. 

Shultz has made clear that the 



thani 




Prime Minister Peres presents outgoing U.S. Ambassador Samuel 
Lewis (standing, centre) with a book on David Ben-Gunon last night. 
Besides Vice Premier Shamir and Defence Minister Rabin, who are 
abroad, and Industry Minister Ariel Sharon, who absented himself 
following an exchange of charges between himself and Lewis last week, 
all the cabinet ministers and their wives attended the parting ceremony 
for Lewis and his wife Sallie (sitting). Abba Eban, chairman of the 


U.S. differentiates between the PLO 
and the Palestine National Council. 
While known PLO officials are still 
not eligible for discussions with 
Washington, some PNC members 
dearly are acceptable. 

There is recognition in Washing- 
ton that this PLO-PNC differentia- 
tion disturbs certain Israeli govern- 
ment quarters. But the administra- 
tion is still determined to find those 
"moderate" Palestininians who 
might serve in a joint delegation with 
Jordan. 

An intensive U.S. drive is under- 
way to come up with those Palesti- 
nian names - in coordination with 
Jordan and Egypt. Israeli officials 
are being fully briefed on a daily 
basis, according to the administra- 
tion. 


ByAVITEMKEM 
Post Economic Reporter 

The government absorbed some 
1541.7 billion from the public dining 
May, the Treasury announced 
yesterday. It was the fire* time m 
eight months that the government 
registered a net' monetary absorp- 
tion. 

The net absorption, according to 
Treasury figures, resulted from 
IS50.1b. excess of government re- 
venue over spending, offset by a 
IS8.4b. government injection into 
tbe capital market. 

The ministry said the government 
surplus resulted from a surge in tax 
revenue, up 30 per cent from April. 
This more than offset anS.5 per cent 
increase in government expenditure. 


rials tbe ministry last month cqbm 
have shown an even larger fi gnl^ fo • 
net absorption, but it : decided S 
advance some payments due AW 
month, to lower its June expend 
tores. • .. -• ':y V- 

Last month tbe Treasury collected 
some IS754b. m taxes v 5 per cew 
more in real terms thaainMay Mgi 
ministry figures showed. ' T*' 


of last month’s' increase in revenue 
stemmed from a si gnifica nt rise’® 
income from import taxes and fro® 
compulsory deposits for imported 

consumer goods. Revcnue fro® in- 
come tax was tbe same as in bfrry 
1984, but wasup 10 per cem from 

previous month. - - ■ • - 


Terror cell arrested in Gaza, 


Knesset's Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee, who prefaced the # - . ■■ 1- 1 J 

book (standing), also attended. The prime minister’s wife, Sonya TpYrnch gllDDllGrS 8 iS 0 1161(1 

(standing, left) looked on. (Hanania Herman. GPO) UCWlOll OUpyliU 

7 ““ I “ I By JOSHUA BRILLIANT Yunis and Dir . el-1 

Teachers to strike sdectfrely sJ*l 5 ri 5 r 2 £«i , 


The Americans, while encouraged 
that PLO chairman Yasser Arafat 
has not disassociated himself from 
Hussein's remarks in Washington 
last week, are still waiting for an 
unambiguous PLO declaration rec- 
ognizing UN Security Council Re- 
solutions 242 and 338 as well as 
Israel's right to exist before entering 
direct contacts with the PLO. 


By LEA LEV A VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Second- and llth-grade classes 
will begin at 10 a.m. today as pari of 
the Histadrut Teachers' Union con- 
tinued protest against the firing of 
teachers. 

The union leadership decided last 
night that classes will begin at 10 
a.m. in two grades each day; third 
and 10th tomorrow, fourth and ninth 
on Wednesday, fifth and eighth on 
Thursday, and sixth and seventh 
□ext Sunday. All classes will func- 
tion as usual on Friday. 

Special-education classes' will be 


exempted from the strike, as will 
classes preparing for matriculation 
and high-school final ex ams . The 
strike will also not include those 
junior-high and high-school teachers 
who belong to the rival Secondary 
School Teachers' Association be- 
cause their union reached an agree- 
ment with the Education Ministry 
two weeks ago. 

Histadrut, Teachers' Union 
Secretary Yitzhak Welber last night 
expressed dissatisfaction that the 
cabinet had not discussed the crisis in 
the education system at its meeting 
yesterday. 


Dr. Jurgen Warlike, the West Ger- 
man minister for technical assistance 
and cooperation. Mrs. Warlike, and 
members of his party called on Jeru- 
salem Mayor Teddy Kollek yester- 
day. 


Foreign currency reserves 
drop $ 61 m. last month 


SW’ite-Palestinian battles 
feared spreading to the south 


The Israel Maritime League has 
named Reuben Hecht. chairman of 
the Dagon Silo Co., as its “Man of 
the Sea" for 1985, in recognition of 
his furthering Israel's maritime trade 
and shipping and his work on behalf 
of the country’s economy and cul- 
ture. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rubin Bird of Vene- 
zuela are to participate in the dis- 
tribution of scholarships of the Dina 
and Rubin Bird Doctoral Fel- 
, lowships Fund, whichis^ortakespiace 

* 11 o m Inrlsu in ftf fh. 


" at 11 a.m. today in thfiidfficdof the 
dean, Sackj^JF^ulty-.of. Medicine, 
l Tel Aviv Uiuveistoft*; 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
Israel’s foreign currency reserves 
dropped last month by $61 million, 
the Bank of Israel announced yester- 
day. At the end of May the reserves 
stood at $2,025 million. 

Sources at the central bank said 
yesterday they hoped the U.S. will 
be able to transfer to Israel the first 
installment of the $1.5 billion of 
supplementary aid for the next two 
years. The sources added that the 
money will be needed to prevent a 
major decrease in the reserves in the 
summer 'tnontfry. ; 

NexV month the government is 


the pace and installments to the 
achievement of targets regarding the 
government deficit and rate of infla- 
tion. 


An American delegation to the 
U.S.-Israel Joint Economic De- 
velopment Group is to meet today 
with Prime Minister Peres and Fi- 
nance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i. The 
delegation headed by U.S. Under- 
secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs Alien Wallis, yesterday vi- 
sited several industrial plants in tbe 
country. 

- .Peres and Jyfoda’i consulted 
yeste.rcla.yi bn . foe; position tp.befpne- 


scbedulecf io: repay $200 to $259 . 
million' in edefits .to the U.S. This . ■ t^k^.Ac^rding to govern meat pffir 
could bring a large reduction in the aa ^ Americans are expected to 


A reception was given yesterday in 
honour of Prof. A . Steg, president of 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, at 
the Kerem Institute for Jewish and 
Humanities Studies, Jerusalem, an 
Alliance institution. The guest was 
introduced by President Emeritus 
Jules Braunschvig. The French 
Ambassador and many other perso- 
nalities attended this party. 


foreign currency reserves if no 
emergency aid arrives by that date. 

But tbe American administration 
has already indicated that it will link 


recommend that Israel scrap its gra- 
dual. strategy to fight inflation and 
adopt a comprehensive stabilization 
plan instead. 


Gur expected to quit over lack 
of fluids for health services 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and agencies 

BEIRUT. - Shi'ite Amal forces 
stormed a Palestinian refugee camp 
near Tyre yesterday, raising fears 
wide-scale Shi'ite Palestinian fight- 
ing is spreading to the south. 

Amal swept the al-Bass camp after 
Palestinian fighters opened fire on 
an Amal checkpoint at the camp's 
entrance. Tensions also rose at the 
Ein-Hilwe camp near Sidon when 
Palestinians began fortifying posi- 
tions there. 

In Beirut, fighting between 
Christian and Moslem militias con- 
tinued. Meanwhile, an International 
Red Cross team evacuated 29 
Palestinian wouaded.from theBouij 
al-Baranjeh' camp, besieged by 
Shi'ite fighters. But rescuers said 
many others remained trapped in- 
side. 

Amal militiamen dragged two 
wounded men from the ambulances, 
ripping off their bandages to check 
that they had been hurt and were not 
fighters trying to escape. 

One of the Palestinians, Moham- 
med Suleiman, 33, was dragged out 
twice before tbe six ambulances 
reached a hospital in the Druse-held 
Shuafar District. 


“I was veiy lucky,” he told repor- 
ters. “One "of the Amal fighters 
recognized me. He used to be a 
friend of mine. He made them let me 


Suleiman said that hundreds of 
Palestinians have been killed in 
Bourj-al-Barajneh since Amal Laun- 
ched it assault May 19. 

“They're digging pits for mass 
graves," he said. "They put 20 or 30 
bodies in the graves. Things are veiy 
bad. There's no water. The children 
are dying." 

In the Sabra refugee camp bodies 
still lay under the fly-infested rubble 
of whole blocks of houses blown up 
by, shell-fire or dynamited after , the j 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Post Defence Reporter 

Security forces have arrested a 
terrorist cell in the Gaza Strip and 
several Israeli Jews and Arabs 
associated with it, thereby solving 
the murders of Rafail's mayor, the 
asSasination of the head of Gaza's 
Al-Azhar Islamic College and the 
grenade attack on a bus near the 
wholesale market in Tel Aviv. 

Nine people were arrested in Gaza 
several months ago, but the matter 
was kept secret to allow the security 
forces to continue their investiga- 
tion. Further arrests were made in 
the Triangle and in Galilee. Some of 
the arrested Jews are accused of 
selling Arabs numerous weapons 
stolen from Israel Defence Forces 
bases in the Negev. 

Security forces got on to the cell 
while investigating the murder of 
policeman Khaled al-Adini, whose 
body was found early this year in the 
Al-Amal quarter in Khan Yunis. He 
died of multiple stab-wounds. 

Security forces thought he had 
been killed because of a love affair. 
One of al-Adini's friends was 
arrested. He then told investigators 
about the terrorist attacks. Five cell 
members were promptly picked up, 
and confessed. 

It transpired that al-Adini had 
been killed by terrorists who feared 
he had found them out. 

Nine residents of Gaza, Khan 


Yunis and Dir . el-Balah have re- 
portedly confessed. Several other; 
were picked up in the Sharon aod ■, 

Galilee. They are accused ofsteatm- 
weapons from the IDF and sexvi*-' ' - , ■ 

as intermediaries in their sale to tbL ' **S % ? 
terrorists. The court baanredpuMca:'- 
non of details. 

The investigations led to the am*, - ' 
of the alleged murderers of RafoF 
Mayor Abdel Hamid Kishta, 65, he 
September. He was killed as he me 
leaving a mosque for his hone 
accompanied by relatives. 


Members of the ceD are afco ac 
cosed of the murder of the head 6 
the A1 Azhar Islamic College: h 
Gaza, Ismail el-Khatib, 38, & 
November. 1984. 

The cell members are also accuse 
of throwing hand grenades and pet 
rol bombs at IDF patrol dumping-, 
hand grenade at the military govern 
ment headquarters in Khan VW^j 
and seriously wounding a KSai 
Yunis driving teacher. i' 


3 killed, 1 injured 
in calMoninsoui-r- 


BEERSHEB A (I tun). - Three per" ‘ 
sons were killed and another serious? 
ly injured in a head on crash betwocj 
a private car and. a lorry qufh 
Yeraham-Beersheba road last Digit - 


Shiites swept away the -last Palesti-. 
nian fighters there Friday., . . 


Shahal kept record of orders* 
on talks with Egyptian^i^fc. 


nian fighters there Friday. . . 

Palestinians who Hed- the neigh- 
bouring Shatilla camp said those left 
behind are fighting disease and hun- 
ger in crowded basement shelters 
ringed by Amal Forces. 

A Lebanese Army military com- 
munique said yesterday that Col. 
Suleiman Daoud Mazloum. com- 
mander of a Lebanese Air Force 
base in Syrian-controlled east Leba- 
non, was assassinated by unidenti- 
fied gunmen yesterday. 


The U.S.-Israel Joint Economic De- 
velopment Group, headed by 
U.S.under-secretary of state for eco- 
nomic affairs, Allen Wallis, and the 
director-general of the Ministry of 
Finance, Emmanuel Sharon, yester- 
day visited the Weizmann Institute. 
Participants were the luncheon 
guests of Prof. Mordhay Avion, 
acting president of the institute and 
chairman of Yeda Research and De- 
velopment. 


By D’VORA BEN SHAUL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Health Minister Mordechai Gur. 
who has complained that the Treas- 
ury is making it impossible forhim to 
do his job, is expected to announce 
on Thursday his intention to resign. 
Health Ministry sources said yester- 
day. 

Gur is expected to make the 
announcement at an emergency ses- 
sion of the National Council for 


Health and Society at Sheba Hospit- 
al at Tel Hashomer. The council is an 
advisory body of sociology, health 
and other experts set up by Gur. 

According to the sources, Gut's 
intention stems from lack offends to 
operate public health services. 
Ministry coffers, already depleted, 
will be empty by July 1, the sources 
said. There will be no money, for 
instance, to operate the Magen 
David Adorn blood bank or ambu- 
lance services. 


Legal loophole saves Porat 
from no-confidence at TV 


ARRIVALS 


SETTLERS’ MEETING 


Dr. Eugene V. Rostow. Dr. George Hamm 
and Dr. Irving Moskowitz. from tbe U.S.. to 
paitidpaic in the first animal conference of the 
Institute for Advanced Strategic and Political 
Studies, to open tomorrow at the Ramada 
Renaissance Hotel in Jerusalem. 

A mission of ISO, led by Mrs. Frieda KufcM. 
Natrona] President, for the 60th anniversary 
ccicbraiioiui of Amit Women, formerly Amer- 
ican Mizrahi Women. 


(Continued from Page One) 

Eilon Moreh residents cancelled 
their operation, but settlers from 
Kedumim. Karnei Sbomron, Ma ? ale 
Shomron and Ginot Sbomron ar- 
rived at Tulkarm at 1 a.m. 

According to one of the organizers 
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there were some 100 cars in their 
convoy, and they chose that city 
because there are seven freed 
murderers there. 

Settlers said they were in the town 
for nearly two hours. 

"For your own safety and for the 
safety of your family and neigh- 
bours, you' must leave this country 
immediately," they called over 
loudspeakers. 

“Go to Jordan, Saudia Arabia, 
Kuwait or any other Arab country. 
We will not let you stay here,” they 
added. 

One resident, who agreed to be 
identified only as Bassam, told The 
Post there wasn't a child who was not 
awakened by the noise. He said 
some of the many employees in his 
plant had later told him they were 
afraid the Jews bad come to kill 
them. "We knew there was a Sabra 
and Shatilla, that Arabs kill Arabs 
and Jews, so they feared Jews had 
come to kill Arabs,” he said. 


By GREER FAY C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A legal loophole yesterday saved 
Broadcasting Authority director 
general Uri Porat from being de- 
posed. Members of the IB A plenum 
-were aghast when they read in 
yesterday's Hadashot that Porat was 
documenting evidence against his 
opponents in the EBA management 
committee and plenum and intended 
to present his files to the State Com- 
ptroller. 

Several members of tbe plenum 
subsequently advised £BA chairman 
Micha Yinon (against whom Porat 
has also opened a file) that they 
wanted to move a motion of no 
confidence in the director general at 
yesterday afternoon’s plenum ses- 
sion. 

Announcing this to the plenum 
assembly, Yinon said that the mo- 
tion could not be moved without ten 
days advance notice of intent. Thus 
Porat earned a few extra days of 
grace. There is little doubt however, 
that a motion of no confidence will 


be moved and passed when the ple- 
num convenes again in two weeks 
time. 

The only business on the agenda 
to which the plenum gave its atten- 
tion was to approve new conditions 
for a tender to be issued for a perma- 
nent director for Israel Television. 
Tbe post which has been vacant for 
almost six months is expected to be 
filled within the next two months, 
with the successful candidate taking 
up his appointment in mid- 
September when the term of acting 
ITV director Yosef Bar-El expires. 

Within the framework of tbe re- 
vised conditions, veteran electronic 
media newsman Dan Shilon, who 
was disqualified by Attorney Gener- 
al Yitzhak Zamir from previous con- 
sideration for the job, will now be 
eligible. 

Shilon, a former Broadcasting 
Authority employee was ruled out of 
tbe running brcause be did not have 
a university degree. Only EBA em- 
ployees were exempted from the 
academic prerequisite. 


By MICHAEL EILAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter — 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
kept a transcript of a telephoue con- 
versation he held with Vice Premier 
and Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir to prove that he had not ex- 
ceeded his authority in discussions 
about Taba with Egyptian Pet- 
roleum Minister Abdul Hani Kandil 
last week. 

This came out at yesterday’s 
cabinet meeting to which Shahal bad 
brought the transcript. 

Likud ministers at the meeting 
said that Shahal had exceeded bis 
authority in tbe talks during Kandil's 
visit. 

Industry Minister Ariel Sharon 
expressed his “astonishment” that 
Shahal’s conversations were not 
brought to the attention of tbe 
cabinet or the inner cabinet. 


. Transport Minister Haim':Qit ’ 
-sakL-that he would object t<r jfTT ~ 
other minister discussing transpg-. j 
issues with- a foreign delegation, k 
plying that it was Shamir’s busineg 
not Shahal's to discuss Taba ui ' . 
Kandil. .j. 

Prime Minister Peres baclg/ 
Shahal and said it was only natmf ; 
for ministers to discuss issues of 
nature with visiting ministers 
Egypt- _ 

Shahal for his part said that afffl - 
his discussions had been coordina te 
in advance with Shamir. He evn 
had with him a transcript of hi 
conversation with Shamir <n 
Wednesday morning to prove hi 
point. Shahal said he had suggests 
to Shamir that the subject b 
brought before the inner cabinet 
but it was Shamir who preferred 0 
postpone debate on the issue. 


PERES MAY 

(Continued from Page One) solved to i 

was a “great danger” that U.S. relaunchir 
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(Continued from Page One) 
against talks with the PLO seems to 
have calmed some anxiety in the 
Likud, especially among circles close 
to Shamir. They also had the effect 
of satisfying Labour’s own hawkish 
figures. 

But Deputy Premia David Levy 
had a different reaction. Speaking to 
Herat activists here last night, he 
labelled the American readiness to 
meet with the PLO representatives 
“a dangerous move, which could 
lead to de facto recognition of the 
PLO. Israel must forthwith come out 
as strongly as it can against this. 
There should be no disagreement 
about this within the Israeli govern- 
ment, since our attitude to the PLO 
and the need to prevent any moves 
to the establishment of a Palestinian 
state have been axiomatic among 


(Continued from Page One) 
Moshe Katsav and Moda’i. 

According to government sources 
it is likely that this body will adopt 
Shahal's proposal to sell off plots 
owned by Ata to building contrac- 
tors, and to guarantee investors who 
take over Ata $1 of aid for every $1.5 
of Ata exports. 

Science Minister Gideon Patt was 
perplexed at the end of the cabinet 
meeting. “I simply do not under- 
stand why, after so many months, it 
was necessary to return to square 
one,” he said. 

The Histadrut's Kessar was wel- 
comed at the Kiryat Ata plant as a 
conquering hero before the govern- 
ments decision was announced 
yesterday. But he left with the jeers 
of the angry ringing in his ears. 

Kessar was pushed and jostled as 
he made his way out of the factory, 
and was clearly shaken by the work- 
ers’ reaction. 

Kessar was mobbed again when he 
later visited Ata's Kurdaneb plant, 
where the workers accused the His- 
tadrut of “selling us out.” Em- 
ployees then locked the gates and 
refused to let Kessar out for several 


minutes. 

With the announcement that the 
government had decided to defer a 
decision, hysteria broke out at the 
Kiryat Ata plant. Several workers 
broke down. Meir Binstock, 58, an 
Ata worker for 43 years, became 
hysterical and collapsed. 

Colleagues said Biustock had 
already suffered two heart attacks 
and only recently had undergone 
open-hean surgery. Binstock was 
rushed to Rambam Hospital where 
his condition last night was reported 
stable. 

The workers have locked them- 
selves in the factories since last Tues- 
day. They now fear that the Haifa 
District Court might issue an order 
to attach Ata’s assets and send in 
ba iliffs . Judge Eliezer Barr is due to 
make a decision over the firm’s fate 
today. 

At its first meeting since the recent 
Histadrut elections, the labour fed- 
eration's executive yesterday empo- 
wered the central committee and the 
special committee dealing with the 
crisis to continue their efforts in 
conjunction with the Ata works 
committee. 


administration officials would meet 
with members of the Palestine 
National Council "who really are 
PLO members.” 

Minister without Portfolio Moshe 
Arens demanded an urgent meeting 
of the inner cabinet to discuss tbe 
Shultz letter. 

He was countered by Ministers 
Gad Ya'acobi and Amnou Rubin- 
stein, both of whom said thatelsrael 
should respond positively to the 
Americans. Both ministers deman- 
ded that a debate on the renewed 
American involvement in the peace 
process be held in the cabinet ple- 
num and not in the inner cabinet. No 
date has been set for this debate. 
Rubinstein said the letter had some 
“very positive points. ” Ya’acobi also 
said Israel should respond positive- 
ly, even though it might not agree to 
all the points in the letter. 

The ministers were not given a 
copy of the Shultz letter. Peres read 
out a translation and several minis- 
ters were not sure that he had read 
out all the text. Minister without 
Portfolio Yosef Sbapira had the im- 
pression that Peres was rendering 
the gist of the letter rather than 
reading directly from the transla- 
tion. 

Beyond the party-political diverg- 
ences, there were differing assess- 
ments and a good deal of scepticism 
among top officials as to the real 
progress achieved during Hussein’s 
talks in Washington. 

A widely voiced view, to which 
Abba Eban MK subscribed in a 
radio interview yesterday, is that the 
American administration has re- 


solved to invest effort and energy i 
relaunching tbe Middle East peac 
process. Shultz’s letter, and his pro 
conference last Friday in which b 
expressed many of tbe same paints 
are seen as evidence of the no 
determination in Washington. 

But some officials wonderei 
whether the secretary was not in 6c 
gilding the lily. They claimed that n 
fact there had been scant progress a 
the talks with Hussein. In his putt* 
statements the king had not speaB 
cally asserted that foe PLO accspw 
UN Resolutions 242 and 338 
Moreover he had envisaged dire: 
negotiations with Israel only in 
context of an international confer 
ence. 

“Shultz is putting foe best face® 
it,” these officials said last night. AI 
in all, they added, foe achieverne®® 
of the visit had been “dsappon* 
mg.” 

They suggested that Washing*® 
had felt obliged to portray the kfag^ 
position favourably because he. *6“ 
successfully convinced bis Amerwff 
hosts that he could go no farther a 

presentand needed high-profile sup- 
port. , 

As for Israel's stand on Jordan s 
arms requests, this will be 
lated io the first instance by 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, who isvfig 
ing Washington this week. 

Rabin can be expected to be fa®? 
negative in his public pronowxf: 
ments, American officials andfe#** 
lators will be 
signs of a more pragmatic 
on the part of the defence 
private - if indeed Petes 
choose this issue to signal thtarep®’ 
ness towards Jordan. - J 



To Helen and Roy 
We share your grief on the death of 
your father . ; 


MORRIS b"t 
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1 , Wamir, Eban favour dialogue 
'^vith Hussein, Palestinians 


BY MARK SEGAL 
Port Political Correspondent 
-EL AVTV.- Leading Labour Party 
" • 5ve Ora Namir yesterday appealed 
• Premier Peres to respond im- 
ediately to King Hussein's initia- 
te for negotiations. N amir made 
e appeal at yesterday's panel of the 
ternational Centre for Peace in the 
iddle East convening at the Man- 
irin Hotel here. 

On Saturday, Abba Eban, cbair- 
an of the Knesset Foreign Affairs 
id Defence Committee predicted 
at 1985 would see the opening of 
gotiations between Israel and a 
rdan-Palestinian delegation. 

Eban referred to “true repre- 
ntadves of the Palestinians" as 
godating partneis. He argued that 
godatioos for peace can be con- 
"'■v.tcted only with enemies, not 
(' ends, citing the French negotia- 
« ' r> >ns with terrorists in Algeria and 
, "vs British negotiations with terror- 
r . • s in Kenya. 

1 • 7/ Eban was speaking at a meeting of 
' executive council of the fntema- 
nal Centre for Peace in the Middle 
st, of which he is president. Re- 
ed Justice Haim Cohn, who is 
norary president of the centre, 
o spoke at the meeting. 

Prof. Ra'anan Weitz, head of the 
hovot Settlement Study Centre 


and former director of the Jewish 
Agency's settlement division, 
argued at the Saturday conference 
against recent Meron Benvinisti 
findings that say Israel has acquired 
over half of the land in the West 
Bank, setting an irreversible annexa- 
tion process in motion. Weitz said 
that even before 1967, 50 per cent of 
West Bank land was public domain. 
He said recent research showed that 
by the year 2,000 Jewish settlers 
would make up only 2 per cent of 
West Bank population. Recalling 
discussions with late premier.Levi 
Eshkol on the resettlement of Arab 
refugees within the territories after 
the Six-Day War, Weitz said then 
defence minister Moshe Dayan had 
produced plans to encourage 
emigration from the West Bank and 
Gaza to other countries. Weitz said 
that experts flew to South America 
to study resettlement there, and 
sums of money ranging from $2,000 
to $5,000 per family were offered 
under the Dayan plan. 

However, Weitz said, only a few 
dozen families accepted this offer, 
and the scheme was dropped for lack 
of response. 

Profs. Shimon Shamir and 
Yehoshafat Harkabi also spoke on 
Saturday. 


»anel to check police-media friction 




By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
IL AVTV. - The Knesset Interior 
immittee is to discuss the police’s 
thholding information from the 
blic as part of a wider debate on 
ations between the police and 
ws media. This was decided 
terday at a special meeting bet- 
en committee representatives 
j reporters for criminal affairs at 
. it Sokolow. 

“oil owing complaints by journal- 
concerning the police restriction 
freedom of the press. Knesset 
erior Committee Chairman Dov 

- lanksy (Likud) stated the com- ' 
tee would cooperate closely with 

— reporters on this and related 
rvances. 

Shilansky said he would initiate a 
"late on the police's keeping in- 
itiation from the public, stating 


that it is illegal. 

The journalists complained that in 
several cases the police either failed 
to report important information or 
preventecf the press from obtaining 
it. In cases where an event cast doubt 
over police conduct, information 
was sometimes delayed for many 
hours, they said. 

Knesset Member Mordechai Vir- 
sbubski (Shinui) said that for years 
the police have been investigating 
and judging offences committed by 
policemen. Vlrshubski said that this 
was because the police still operate 
according to a law from the British 
Mandate period, even though self- 
investigation is not a democratic pro- 
cedure. “When there’s a complaint 
against the police, it is intolerable 
that such a thing should remain with- 
in the police force and never reach 
the public,'’ be said. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Jewish Brigade 

MEMBERS of the families of the 
fallen of the Jewish Brigade which 
fought in World War 13 are to visit 
thegraves of their fallen relatives 
near Ravenna, Italy, later this 
month. They will lay wreaths on 
graves of 58 soldiers, who fell during 
the spring of 1945 in fighting against 
the German army. Some 5*000 sol- 
diers of the brigade participated in 
the final attack on the Po Valley, 
which led to the surrender of the 
German forces in that area- 

General hatred 

A PET AH TTKVA man was sent- 
enced in the District Court to four 
years jail and a further two sus- 
pended for illegal possession of 
arms, conspiring to commit an off- 
ence and receiving stolen goods. 

Amncm Yeshayahu, 22, received 
stolen explosives from a man he had 
served with in the army, and, 
together with another man, planted 
them in The car of a policeman. The 
charge went off. damaging the 
policeman's car. The dourt noted 
that the only motive cited in the case 
was a general hatred of policemen. 
Sheep’s clothing 

A MOSHA V member and a Beduin 
shepherd are to be charged with 
conspiring to fake a theft of sheep to 
get money from the moshavmk's 
insurance company. The two were 
released on bail aft«»r admitting all 
the facts. 

The moshav memuer complained 
to the Kiryat Malachi police of the 


theft of 32 sheep from his pen a 
montij ago. After filing bis com- 
plaint, he applied to his insurance 
company for compensation, some of 
which he received. Police and Bor- 
der Police investigators discovered 
that there were no signs of a break-in 
to the pen. A search of the area 
turned up the missing sheep in a 
Beduin flock. 

Jumped or pushed 

A MAN accused in the Ashkelon 
Magistrate's Court of pushing his 
wife out of the window of an Absorp- 
tion Centre, claimed that she 
jumped out when he came into the 
room. Tafra Orko. 54, a new immig- 
rant from Ethiopia said his wife bad 
first locked him in their apartment. 
He escaped and went to stay with 
friends, he said. When he returned, 
she jumped out of the window. The 
fall seriously injured the woman, 
who is being treated in hospital. 

Negev anniversary 

ABSORPTION MINISTER 

Ya'acov Tsur promised more aid for 
development towns in the Negev to 
prevent young people from leaving 
after they complete their army ser- 
vice. Tsur also said there would be 
funds for new factories, tax breaks 
and other incentives to encourage 
the towns. 

He was speaking at Sderot in the 
western Negev at a ceremony mark- 
ing the 35th anniversary of the 
founding of Sderot. Netivot. Ofakim 
and Yeroham. 


ritish reform rabbis plan to boycott Shamir 


r 


verted Jews true converts. The 
amendment did not pass. 

Although the rabbis will boycott 
the meeting. leaders of the two 
movements will attend and convey 
to Shamir their members' opinion on 
the matter, while demonstrating 
their solidarity with Israel. 

In the U.S., Conservative rabbis 
_,sndment*jo .the,, ^ye Jumped jril 51 Knaswsttfiembem 
•w of RertSif which wonldhh’S'fer* who voted for the amendment from ] 
tadered . onhr.i hafachicaliy. • coo- appearing in their synagogufes. 

••• — . • - • . ; 

o non-J e wish homes for Jewish foster children 


' Jerusalem Port Correspondent 
)NDON. - Reform and Liberal 
ivement rabbis in the U.K. are to 
ycoft the briefing for Jewish cora- 

tnai leaders which Foreign Minis- 

r> Shamir will give here on Wednes- 

0! (-V- 

’'Their action is being taken in 
jtest at Shamir’s support for the 
iiJOcis^a 


i j uan 

1 w of Return wl 


■ocial workers have been in- 
icted to stop placing Jewish chil- 
li with non- Jewish foster parents. 
Labour and Social Affairs Mlnis- 
has announced. . . 

he instructions were issued rc- 
-tly by ministry deputy director- 
era], Yitzhak Bik, following an 
eal by Yad Lc’ahiro, an anti- 


missionary group. The group com- 
plained to the ministry, to the mayor 
of Haifa, to rabbis and otAer public 
figures after it discovered that a 
Jewish baby, abandoned by its pa- 
rents at a Haifa hospital six nionrbs 
ago, had been given to the care of a 
Christian-Arab foster home in the 
city. 


Volkswagen Foundation funds Hebrew U. chair 


Jerusalem Port Staff 

Hebrew University President Don 
Patinkin yesterday announced the 
establishment of a chair in natural 
philosophy in memory of physidst 
and Nobel Prize-winner Max Born, 
who was dismissed from the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen in Germany in 
1935 because of his Jewish origins. 

The announcement was made at a 
luncheon attended by Rolf Moeller, 
secretary general of the West Ger- 
man Volkswagen Foundation, which 
is providing initial funding for the 
chair. 

In addition to Moeller, the uni- 
versity’s 60th anniversary cere- 
monies this week are to be attended 


by Albert Probst, the parliamentary 
state secretary of the West German 
Federal Ministry for Research and 
Technology. Bundestag member 
Lutz Stavenhagen, Walter Hessel- 
bach of the Bank fur Gemeinwirt- 
schaft. University of Hamburg Presi- 
dent Peter Fischer-Appelt, Uni- 
versity of Frieburg President Volker 
Gunther Schupp, and representa- 
tives of the University of Frankfurt. 

Nearly 1,000 guests of the uni- 
versity in Jerusalem for the 
anniversary celebrations, including 
members of the board of governors 
and of friends' associations, yester- 
day met with Hebrew University 
scholars to hear about research pro- 
jects. 


Visiting season opens for West B ank Arabs 


The summer visiting season for 
residents of Arab countries com- 
ming to see relatives in the West 
Bank opened yesterday. 

The number of people allowed to 
enter via the Allenby Bridge has 



each day instead ofthe usual 800., 

' 'Crt^-admn&tranon offidaKhave 


introduced measures to ease the 
transit process. Restrictions on the 
amount of money each person may 
bring in have been lifted under con- 
dition that the money is for personal 
use. 

_ Tbp. civil administration expects 
that the* heatfesr traffic will start in 
about 10' 'days at the conclusion of 
the Ramadan fast and the beginning 
of school's summer recess. (Itim)' 


MANUSCRIPTS. - An exhibit of 60 
rare manuscripts from the collec- 
tions of the Jewish National and 
University Library went on display 
yesterday at the library, as one of the 
events celebrating the University's 
60th anniversary. The exhibit isopen 
during regular library hours 
throughout June. 
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HIPPY. - Educators from the U.S., 
South Africa and Holland are in 
Israel to learn about Hippy, the 
Home Instruction Programme for 
Pre-schooler youngsters from dis- 
advantaged homes. The third inter- 
national Hippy conference is to open 
at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem today. 


Taxis to strike 
Wednesday over 
low* fare rise 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Taxi drivers are thre- 
atening to strike indefinitely starting 
Wednesday to protest against wJbat 
they call the “insufficient” rise in 
fares recently approved by the gov- 
ernment. 

The National Taxi Drivers Asso- 
ciation, which has some 5.000 mem- 
bers. has sought a 39 per cent in- 
crease to compensate for the rise in 
operating costs. But the package 
deal review comitt ee approved only 
a 14 per cent rise. 

The taxi drivers chose Wednesday 
to begin their strike to coincide with 
the 25 per cent rise in bus fares that is 
to take effect that day. 

Trucking companies, who were 
also allowed to raise their prices by 
14 per cent, are angry over the size of 
the increase as well. According to 
the trucking association, some com- 
panies have already stopped work- 
ing. 


Conservative Centre 
marks 13th birthday 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Jerusalem's Centre for Conservative 
Judaism is to open its “bar mitzva 
celebrations next week with the par- 
ticipation of President Heizpg. 

The centre in Rehov Agron, 
which is also the home of Congrega- 
tion Moreshet Yisrael, is mar long 13 
years of activities in the capital. 

It is affiliated with the Masorati 
(Conservative) Movement in Israel 
and is one of 42 congregations. 11 of 
which are in Jerusalem. 


Knesset honours 
volunteer groups 

Jerusalem Port Reporter 
The Knesset honours volunteer 
organizations today. 

The first part of the session will be 
devoted to a debate and discussion 
on the role of these organizations 
and their contribution to the well- 
being of society. (The second half of 
the sitting will be used for a debate 
on the proposed amendments to the 
Bank of Israel Law.) 

Following today's session Speaker 
Shlomo Hillel and Soda! Affairs 
Minister Moshe Katsav will honour 
200 leaders of volunteer organiza- 
tions at a reception in the Knesset's 
Chagall Hall. 


Talking* trees 

Jerusalem Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The Bible story of 
“Jotham's parable’’ will come to life 
for schoolchildren in a project open- 
ing at the Ha'aretz Museum today. 

The parable tells of a search for a 
king of trees. All the trees said they 
were- too busy providing fruit or 
shade to be king; only a tree that had 
no use, the box thorn, agreed to be 
king. 

The trees mentioned in the para- 
ble have been planted in the Jotham 
parable corner of the museum’s 
Israeli Landscapes Garden. Actors 
have recorded each tree’s answer 
when asked to be king, and - with 
the help of a computer - the trees 
will “talk" to children who visit the 
garden. 


Today is a great 
day to arrive at a 
Dan Resort Hotel. 
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The Pidyon Phenomenon 
Mitzva or Misnomer 

lectures and discussions on this topic with Rabbi Hiezer Simcha Weiss, 
the rabbi of KfiarHaro'eh, formerly Rabbi of Manchester, England. 
iThe lectures and discussions will be in English and Hebrew. 

★ The hotel is air-conditioned 

★ A baby sitting centre will operate during the lectures. Don t miss a. 
Friday. Saturday, June 7 and 8, 1 985 — Study days; fun board 
Limited number of places! Early registration recommended. 

Glatt Kosher 

Galei Ruth Hotel, 1 1 David Hamdech, Netanya. 

Tel. 053-41 909, 053-22647 





Price-gougers get stiff fines 
as crackdown continues 


By AARON SITTNER 
^ Jerusalem Post Rerjorter 

Overcharging a customer IS10 on 
a tube of toothpaste cost a shopkeep- 
er fn Moshav Hazon a IS500.0QQ fine 
last week in the Safad Magistrates 
Court. 

The shopkeeper’s offence was his 
second one. His first offence cost 
him-IS60,000. 

In its continuing crackdown on 
price-freeze violators, the Ministry 
of Industry and Trade’s enforcement 
department last week also brought 
to court a Jerusalem optician who 
failed to display prices of frames in 
her window. She was fined 
IS300.000 and obligated to sign a 
pledge for an additional IS200.000 in 
the event of a repeated violation in 
the next two years. 

During May, ministry inspectors 


carried out more than 15,000 spot 
checks at shops, markets and factor- 
ies throughout the country. As a 
result. 1.500 complaint files were 
opened. 

Of these, 413 have been turned 
over for prosecution. Judgements 
already handed down include penal- 
ties ranging from IS40.000 to 
IS300,000 and signed pledges of 
ISlOO.OOOto IS200.000. 

A ministry official said that be- 
sides nationwide spot checks, teams 
of inspectors have begun to concen- 
trate on specific economic sectors. 

Last week, three types of service 
industries came under scrutiny for 
possible price violation: laundries, 
hairdressing establishments and 
restaurants. This week's target in- 
dustry sectors will be disclosed next 
week, the official said. 


Widow needs $80,000 for transplant 


By LEA LEV AVI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KFAR SAVA. - Aliza Shamir, a 
widow who lost a son in the Yom 
Kippur War, needs $80,000 to stay 
alive. She must have a liver trans- 
plant - an operation not performed 
in this country and only $70,000 of 
the $150,000 the operation will cost 
has been raised thus far. 

The Health Ministry has forbid- 
den hospitals here to open liver- 
transplant units because there are 


very few cases and it is cheaper, they 
say, to send those few patients 
abroad. 

Because Shamir is a bereaved 
mother, the Defence Ministry has 
provided $25,000, and another 
$45,000 has been raised from the 
public. 

Contributions can be made to the 
Aliza Shamir Fund through Dis- 
count Bank, Kfar Sava branch (Re- 
hov Salzman), account number 
429090. 


Georgian artists raise funds for Ethiopians 

By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
Immigrant Georgian artists are to 
exhibit their works today at the 
home of Prime Minister Peres to 
raise money foT the absorption of 
Ethiopian immigrants. 


The project, initiated by the Asso- 
ciation of Georgian Immigrants, 
headed by Labour Party activist Rafi 
Bar-Lavie, was organized with help 
from the Absorption Ministry. 


The paintings, scultures. wood 
carvings and copper etchings by 
seven artists from Soviet Georgia, 
will be on show and for sale at the 
Peres home in Rehov Smolenskin, 
by invitation only, from 5 p.m. 

The artists, who have previously 
exhibited in the USSR, the U.S., 
Canada and Germany, are Misha 
Janshviii. Ya'acov P’tzach daza . Rafi 
Moshishvili. Albert Papsimodof, 
Misha Krihali. Menashe Ela and 
Misha Tsitsushvili. 


Thief grabs ISlm. 
from teller’s counter 

TEL AVTV (Itim). - First Interna- 
tional Bank teller Nissim Sbarouki 
told the police that someone snatch- 
ed IS 1 nullion from his teller's coun- 
ter at the end of last week while he 
was busy at the safe of his branch on 
Rehov Wolfson in Tel Aviv. 


COMMUNAL. - An international 
association for the study of com- 
munes, to be headed by Tel Aviv 
University history lecturer Ya'acov 
Oved, is being established by the 
United Kibbutz Movement's secre- 
tariat. The decision to form the asso- 
ciation follows an international con- 
vention on communes held at Yad 
Tabenkin last month. 
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The Public is Cordially Invited to the 
First Annual Conference of 
THE INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCED STRATEGIC AND 
POLITICAL STUDIES 
''Israel at the Dawn ofthe Conservative Age: 
a Re-evaluation of Liberalism from 
the Standpoint of Israel" 

All sessions at the Remade Renaissance Hotel, Jerusalem 
TUESDAY JUNE 4: 

10 a.m. — Liberalism and Leadership: 

Exile and Nationalism in Modem Jewish History 
MOSHE GfLfiOA Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
JOSEF NEDAVA, Haifa University 
ROBERT J. LOEWENBERG, Director, IASPS 
SHLOMO TADMOR, The Jewish Agency 
ZALMAN SHOVAL. Former MK, Banker 
2 p.m. — 'Conservative' Parties in 20th Century Democracies; 

The Likud Example 
ETAN LEVINE, Haifa University 
PAUL EIDELBERG, Bar-1 Ian University 
SHLOMO ARONSON, Hebrew University 
AVNER SHAW, MK 
YUVAL NE'EMAN, MK 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5: 

7 a.m. — The Helms Initiative: Report by the Initiators 

JAMES LUCIER, Chief Aide to Senator Jesse Helms 
PETER GOLDMAN, Director, AFSI 
10 a.m. — Liberalism and the Intellectuals: Media and the Arts 
AHARON APPELFELD, Ben-Gurion University 
EDWARD ALEXANDER, Tel Aviv University 
HAROLD F1SCH, Bar-llan University 
AVNER SHALEV, Ministry of Education 
DAN MERIDOR, MK 
2 p.m. — Islam and the Jews: 

Economic end Political Implications fbrthe West 
STEPHEN LEFEBRE, University of Texas 
MORDECHAI NISAN, Hebrew University 
EUYAHU KANOVSKY, Bar-llan University 
YIGAL COHEN-ORGAD, MK 
UZi LANDAU, MK 
THURSDAY, JUNE 6: 

10 a.m. — Critique of Social Science and the 
Problem of International Relations 
ROBERT J. LOEWENBERG, Director, IASPS 
EUGENE ROSTOW, National Defense University, Recipient 
ofthe Irving Moskowitz, MD, Scholar and 
Statesman Award 1985 
EMIL FACKENHEIM, Hebrew University 
72.30 p.m. — Luncheon Banquet (charge of S20 for this session only.] 
MOSHE ARENS, Government Minister 
Additional details: 02-224140, 234475. mxomu 


HERTZ 

SPRING SPECIAL 
$AADAY 



And Hertz gives you: More stations. More cars, 
More air condition cars, And more people 
to help you than any other car rental 
company in Israel. 

When you compare, it’s easy to see why Hertz 
is No. 1 with everyone 

Call our Reservations Office Now 
Jerusalem 02-231351 Haifa 04-666655 

Natnauya 053-28890 Tel Aviv 03-202121 

* Not including mileage, gas and insurance 
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NATO ministers to attempt 
to achieve unity on ‘Star Wars’ 


Italy mourns riot victims 


MASHTELA AVI WILL 
GREEN TOUR GARDEN 
AT BARGAIN FRIGES 

You'H find Avi's plant nursery at 
Maika (Manahat) almost on the 
bridge across the road to Kiryat 
Yovel on the way from town. He s 
been joined by Yousouf (pre- 
viously with Ben Gad and 
Ha-mashtela) and he has 
some great bargains. Ge- 
raniums for only IS450, hun- 
dreds of rose bushes - all 
varieties, tea, climber, miniature; 
hollyhocks, petunias, wallflow- 
ers, house plants, succulents 
and cacti, planters and contain- 
ers, fertilisers and additives, 
tools etc. In fact everything you 
need to green your garden and 
home, in addition Avi who has 30 
years experience in Jerusalem 
wiJI give you a free estimate for 
getting your garden into prize 
condition and maintaining it. 
MASHTELA AVI - well worth a 
visit - at GESHER MALKA. Tel 
41 1 853. Open Sun. - Thurs. 7-3. 
4-6. Wed. 7-3. Fridays 7-2.30pm. 

we wont JUST 
SELL TO TOD... 

We'll help you plan your home or 
office, cooling ventilation . 
or heating requirements. Be 
confident in the company you 
choose to do the job. N. Mayer 
won't just sell you the product, 
they make certain the product 
suits your specific needs 
perfectly. Your money is spent 
wisely on first-rate know-how, 
gained from 37 years of 
professional experience in 
Israel. For free estimates (with 
no obligation) on sales, 
installation, maintenance and all 
kinds of electrical work, call N. 
Mayer at 02-223303 or 226519, 
or come by at 10 Ben Sira St. 
from 7,30-1 -and 4<6f 'Tuesdays 
and FrittefysT'.uhbl'T. We speak 1 ~ 
your language. ' i r ‘ . 1 r .: ' . 

BUY GREEN 
WITH SHEKELS 

Avner and Gaby are tops in plan- 
ning and planting gardens, roof 
gardens, balconies and at install- 
ing and maintaining irrigation 
systems both large and small. 
They'll give you free advice and 
estimates without obligation. At 
their nursery, GINAT TAMAR, 
they've a great selection of sum- 
mer plants, including gorgeous 
fuchsias in assorted colours. 
They’ve shrubs, trees, climbers, 
bushes, house plants and more. 

In fact everything for the garden. 
Give them a visit. You'll be more 
than pleased. GINAT TAMAR 
(previously Hamashtela), 17 
BEITAR, TALPIOT (bus 7). Sum- 
mer hours 7.30-1 .30 and 3.30-7. 
Friday 7.30-3. Tel. 02-719972. 


ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARTTZET 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints - fithos, etchings, 
watercolours and oils, Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They’ve works 
by Castel, Tlcho, Bergner, Ftma, 
TumarWn, Gutman, Steimatzky, 
Kadishman, Lipshitz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru’ Thursday 10 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
.SHERATON HOTEL 


THE FIGHT 
CONTINUES 

We may have lost a battle, but 
the struggle to repeal the travel 
tax continues. As it stands, the 
tax Is to revert to $150 on the 
15th of September. We must let 
the Knesset know that we won't 
accept any extension. I know it 
may be early, but you should 
start planning your fall trip for the 
High Holidays. Remember, it’s 
only $599 to NY at present, and 
$375 one-way. ZJONTOURS, 23 
HILLEL ST. (next to Shamai St. 
Post Office) Tel. 02-233326/7/8. 
Open every day from 8.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m.; Wed. and Fri. till 1 p.m. 

Mark Feldman, 

Your travel professional 


FINE FRENCH 
CUISINE 

I started with the asparagus with 
sauce tartars, my companion 
with smoked salmon with capers. 
Being a “meat maven” 1 had to 
choose between filet of beef 
stuffed with goose fiver or 
smoked salmon, or smothered 
with pepper or blueberry sauce. 
My partner chose the trout with 
almonds. There were dozens of 
other exerting dishes, luscious 
desserts and fine wines. We 
were at MY BAR & 
RESTAURANT, 6 HILLEL 
STREET. The owners have over 
10 years experience in French 
kitchens. They're kosher and 
open Sunday thru' Thursday 
midday til midnight, Saturday | 
evening after Shabbat. For 
reservations 02-24551 5. Special 
orders executed on request. 
B'te'avon. 

RCCHAMA - ORIGINAL -a, 
YEMENITE J&g, 
COOKING ,»■ MW 
AT ITS BEST. J 

Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it's 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, the fabulous flaky 
pancaka/prta with hot and spicy 
sa,uces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
efishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you'll come out with money in 
your pocket At RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA'AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat Kosher. 

EAT AND ENJOY 

Frorplfte pn-tbenhause welcome 
vodka to jhe'final lemon tea arid 
strudel," eveiything at GOLDA'S, • 
Jerusalem's^ newest and finest 
Jewish restaurant is great. The 
harmonious decor, the attentive 
service, the East European 
Jewish cooking. At GOLDA'S 
you'll eat to your heart's content 
— all those traditional dishes 
that your mother and 
'.grandmother made. GOLDA at 
the MORIAH JERUSALEM 
HOTEL, 39 Keren Hayesod St 
Open every evening except 
Friday 6.30 p .m. til 10. For 
reservations 02-232232. Kosher 
of course. Eat and enjoy! 


BRUSSELS; - Nato foreign 
ministers will ' try to bridge deep 
differences over President Reagan's 
“Star Wars" space-based defence 
programme when they meet in Por- 
tugal this coming Thursday and Fri- 
day. alliance diplomats say. 

The meeting is the most severe 
test of allied cohesion since the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union began talks in 
Geneva on nuclear and space 
weapons in March and a new. more 
challenging leader, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, took over in Moscow. 

Among the European allies. 
France, Norway, Denmark, and 
Greece have, criticized the U-S. 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) to 
develop a space-based defence 
against nuclear missiles and have 
rejected invitations to join it. 

Nato diplomats said there is no 
chance the ministers will agree this 
week to the sort of broad statement 
of support for SDE research that 
allied defence ministers issued at a 
nuclear planning meeting in March. 

Diplomats said France had not yet 
made clear if it is ready to accept any 


endorsement of SDI in the Esotril 
communique. They said the decision 
appears to rest with President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, who condemned 
the American programme at last 
month's Bonn economic summit and 
is urging the Europeans to run their 
own civilian research programme in 
the same field. 

Although British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl have 
given Reagan warm support on 
“Star Wars", their foreign ministers 
have both made critical comments 
and are known to be less enthusias- 
tic. 

Britain has informed France that it 
intends to support the European 
technology initiative to counter a 
possible brain drain to the U.S.'s 
“Star Wars”, the Foreign Office said 
yesterday. 

Britain sees participation in the 
initiative as compatible with opera- 
tion in "Star Wars" research, a fore- 
ign office spokesman said. (Reuter^ 
AP) 


ROME (Reuter). - Italy was m 
mourning yesterday as the bodies of 
31 soccer fans, who were among 38 
killed in • rioting in Brussels last 
week, awaited burial in their home 
towns. 

Judicial officials in’ Rome nave 
ordered autopsies to be performed 
on the victims before they can be 
buried, although medical officials in 
Brussels also carried out autopsies 
before the bodies were flown home 
in Italian military aircraft. 

A minute's silence was observed 


at Italian league soccer games 
yesterday afternoon forthefens who 
were crushed or trampled to death 
when a wall collapsed during rioting 
at the Heysel Stadium in Brussels 
before last Wednesday’s Inventus- 

Liverpool European final- 

Funerals have already been held 
in sevezal of the victims’ home cities 
throughout Italy. After the cere- 
monies, the bodies were set wide to 
await autopsies and . authorization 
for burial. 


Iraqi jets raid Iran after 
missile blasts Baghdad 


Soviets gain in latest drive, 
Afghani resistance admits 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan (AP). - 
Elite Soviet paratroopers have been 
hurled into the battle for Afghanis- 
tan's strategic Kunar Valley and 
Soviet armoured forces have seized 
half the valley after a week of heavy 
fighting, Afghan guerrilla groups re- 
ported here yesterday. 

The groups said Soviet paratroop- 
ers had been used over the weekend 
to seize ground ahead of advancing 
tank columns and capture hilltops 
overlooking the valley. The Soviets 
used jets and helicopter gunships to 
force the rebels out of fortified posi- 
tions. 

Forty Soviet helicopters dropped 
hundreds of paratroopers in one 
attack, they said. 

The Afghan Information Centre, 
a private group of refugee Afghan 
academics, reported that the latest 
information from nearby Kunar pro- 
vince in eastern Afghanistan indi- 
cated Soviet forces were now half- 


way up the valley and within about 
25 km. of the besieged Afghan army 
garrison in the border town of Bari- 
kot. 

Sayed Majrooh, head of the 
Afghan Information Centre, said the 
lightly armed guerrillas could do 
nothing in the face of aerial attacks 
and the advancing armoured col- 
umns. The guerrillas were falling 
back and taking losses, although no 
figures were available, he said. 

More than 10,000 Soviet troops, 
an entire armoured division, are 
advancing up the valley in the first 
stage of a major Soviet offensive to 
close the Pakistani border and choke 
off guerrilla supply convoys. West- 
ern intelligence sources and guerrilla 
commanders say. 

A second large Soviet force is 
assembling farther to the west and 
south in Paktia province for a major 
assault on guerrilla forces and their 
supply routes in that area, they said. 


NICOSIA (AP). - Iraq yesterday- 
kept up its air raids on Iranian towns 
after two overnight attacks on 
Teheran, the Iranian capital, in re- 
taliation for an Ir anian missile attack 
on Baghdad on Saturday night. 

Residents in the Iraqi capital re- 
ported' seeing a pink flash followed 
by a powerful explosion in down- 
town Baghdad five minutes after the 
time given by Iran for firing the 
missile. 

Iraqi security forces and plain- 
dothesmen sealed off the downtown 
area preventing pedestrians and re- 
porters from entering as fire engines 
and" ambulances with wailing sirens 
rushed to the scene. 

Ima. the official Iranian news 
agency, said Iraqi jets bombed the 
central border city of Dam. causing 
“some damage." 

An hour later, the Iraqi jets 
attacked the city of Orumiyeh in the 
northern sector of the battJefront in 
west Azarbaijan province but were 
met with intensive anti-aircraft fire 
and forced to flee, the agency, moni- 
tored in Nicosia, said. 

The official Iraqi news agency 
(Ina) reported only the air raid on 
Ilam, saying the Iraqi jets scored 


“devastating hits’* on selected 
targets and returned safely to their 
bases. 

Ima said the Iraqi jets also flew 
over the Iranian cities of Ghazvin, 
Zanjan and Khoframabad, manag- 
ing to break the sound barrier four 
times over Khorramabad before 
leaving without making any bomb- 
ing runs. 

Earlier, Ima had reported that 
Iraqi war planes fired rockets on a 
suburb of Teheran shortly after mid- 
night Saturday, but caused no 
casualties or damage. 

A Panamanian-registered con- 
tainer ship reported being hit and set 
ablaze by two rockets feed by Ira- 
nian jets Saturday in an attack that 
left one of its mainly Asian crew 
dead and two missing. Survivors 
were evacuated and the fire had 
been brought under control early 
yesterday, shipping sources said. 

The 15,000-ton Oriental Importer 
was sailing from Saudi Arabia to 
Kuwait with a fuD load of containers 
when it was hit in an attack shipping 
sources said was higher up the Per- 
sian Gulf than any Iranian raid since 
the “tanker war” began early in 
1984. 


Gandhi meets Sri Lanka head 


Tzvestia’ charges Pakistan 
mistreating Soviet soldiers 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Soviet sol- 
diers captured by Afghan rebels are 
being held in appalling conditions in 
camps across the border in Pakistan, 
Izvestia said yesterday. 

It quoted an Afghan worker who 
had escaped from an Afghan rebel 
camp 35 kilometres from the Pakis- 
tan city of Peshawar as saying he had 
seen -Soviet soldiers there before 
they were killed last April. 

Referring to an incident on April 
27 when 12 Soviet soldiers died in an 
explosion, Izvestia said Muhammed 
Shah had identified those guarding 
them as Pakistani troops. The Soviet 
soldiers were severely emaciated 
and beaten and held in appalling 
conditions, Shah said. 

But they overpowered their 
guard, seizing weapons and freeing a 
number of other hostages including 
Shah. He made his way back across 
the border to Kabul, where he later 
learned what had happened to the 
Soviet soldiers, Izvestia said in its 


report from Kabul. 

Afghan exiles and Pakistani 
sources have said that Afghan rebels 
blew up one of their aims dumps 
seized by the prisoners rather than 
grant them their demand for political 
asylum in the West. 

(1 Moscow has said "the prisoners., 
demanding to be handed over to the 
Spviet Embassy in Pakistan, set off 
the explosion thetnselves rather than 
surrender after being outnumbered 
by Afghan rebels and Pakistani 
troops. 

Pakistan's Foreign Ministry said 
yesterday that four Afghan jets 
bombed and rocketed refugee camps 
near Pakistan's border last week. 

The ministry said the attack last 
Wednesday caused no damage or 
deaths. 

It was not immediately clear 
whether the jets were aiming at the 
camps or at the growing number of 
Afghan guerrillas using the area as a 
transit route into Afghanistan. 


NEW DELHI (AP). - Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi held “extensive 
discussions*' with Sri Lankan Presi- 
dent Junius Jayewardene here 
yesterday on resolving the island 
nation's ethnic crisis, a government 
spokesman said. 

After the almost 2 hour summit 
meeting, the two leaders flew to 
Bangladesh to tour the hurricane- 
ravaged coastal areas, and were to 
resume talks on their return here. 

The meeting came a day after 
suspected Tamil separatist guerrillas 
killed at least seven Sinhalese and set 
fire to dozens of houses in raids on 
four villages in Sri Lanka’s eastern 
sector. Local officials also reported 
two naval 'guards were killed in an 
attack on a police station. 

' "The district minister for "Trincp- 


malee Province said rebels killed the 
two officers Saturday night when 
they raided the police station at 
Kuchchavelli, about 30 kilometres 
from the main town. The navy are 
helping police at the station. 

The rebels also blew up a bridge 
linking Kuchchavelli and NQaveti, 
disrupting communication between 
the north and east coasts. Troops 
and navy gunboats were being sent 
to areas where the guerrillas are 
believed to have set up camp. 

An External Affairs Ministry 
spokesman said Jayewardene and 
Gandhi met alone for 45 minutes and 
then were joined by Sri Tanka ’s 
National Security Minister Lalith 
Athulathmudali, and India’s De- 
fence Minister, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. 


Peru to get first eiected I Vietaamclaiins 288 


TEX-MEX I Cholera suspected after Bangladeshi disaster 


Enjoyed by Haim Shapiro and 
hundreds more. Barry Ritman's 
CHIU'S serves local and tourist 
with spicy so uth-of-th e-border 
delights. Enchiladas, Tacos, 
Calabadta, Chili. Burritos, Com 
Bread, annd more. At the bar 
Daiquiri, Margarita, Tequila etc. 
Family prices that leave you 
enough to get home. Try it, youU 
like it CHIU S restaurant and bar, 
6 YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar- 
Zion. Noon till 11 p.m., Friday till 2 
p.m. After Shabbat a 

WELCOME TO 
THE GARDEN 

So convenient - right in the cen- 
tre of the hotel area - so relaxing 
in a lush green garden, and such 
tasty foods. What more could 
you want. Its THE GARDEN BAR 
- RESTAURANT - open every 
day from 8 a.m. to midnight and 
Saturdays as well for traditional 
choient They've Israeli break- 
fast, lunch and dinner and their 
speciality - a genuine South 
American charcoal grill with juicy 
beef steaks, lamb chops, veal 
breasts and hamburgers. Wines, 
liquors, natural juices, etc. Enjoy 
Jerusalem's lovilest GARDEN - 
the restful atmosphere, the de- 
lightful food. 28 King David St, 
almost opposite the King David 
Hotel. Kosher, Tel. 221786. 


HOT CORNED BEEF 
ON RYE 


DACCA (Reuter). - At least 46 
people have died from suspected 
cholera after drinking poll uted water 
in Bangladesh’s cyclone disaster 
zone, local officials said yesterday. 

Fears of a major cholera outbreak 
among survivors of the May 24 storm 
were expressed as Indian Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and Sri Lank- 
an President Junius Jayewardene ar- 
rived for a tour of cyclone-hit areas. 


Local officials in the coastal dis- 
tricts of Noakhali and Chittagong 
said that at least 46 people had so far 
died from Diarrheal disease after 
drinking from pools of polluted 
rainwater. 

Aircraft have been spraying 
bleaching powder across seven is- 
lands struck 10 days ago by a massive 
tidal wave in a bid to suppress the 
stench from rotting corpses. 


Two women held for link with French terrorists 

PARIS (Reuter). — Police have Regis Schleicher, jailed last year f 
arrested two women they believe are the murder of a policeman. They a 


linked to the extreme left-wing ter- 
ror group Direct Action, after an 
arms cache was found in a flat in 
Nice. 

Police said yesterday the women, 
arrested in southern France, had had 
contacts with Direct Action leader 


Regis Schleicher, jailed last year for 
the murder of a policeman. They are 
being held on charges of having links 
with known terrorists. 

Direct Action was banned in 1982 
after claiming responsibility for a 
series of bomb attacks and a machine 
gun and grenade attack on a Jewish 
restaurant. 


Conje to tt\e Seventy Heaven 

Exclusive functions alongside 
the highest swimming pool in Tel Aviv 


leader in 60 years 

LIMA (Reuter). - Social Democrat 
Alan Garda yesterday was proc- 
laimed president-elect of Peru. 

Garda is to be the first president 
in Peru in 60 years to take power in 
democratic polls. 

The country’s electoral board 
named Garda after it accepted a 
decision by Mantisr presidential 
candidate Alfonso Barrantes not to 
contest a run-off after last month's 
general election. 

Garcia, 36, won 46 per cent of the 
vote in the April 14 poll but failed to 
get the outright majority needed to 
avoid a second round. Barrantes 
took 21 per cent. 

Conservative President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry is due to hand over 
power to his successor in less than 
eight weeks. 

Barrantes had said he would not 
contest a second round of voting 
because he wanted Peru to over- 
come political instability. 

Hanover bomb victim 
may have set off blast 

HANOVER, West Germany (AP). 
- A bomb explosion damaged the 
administration building of the 
Hanover fairgrounds and killed the 
man who apparently planted the 
device, police said on Saturday. 

The blast late Saturday shattered 
windows on the eight-storey building 
and- damaged the front of the struc- 
ture, police said. 

Police found the body of a 37- 
year-old man in the area of the blast. 
Officers discovered bomb-making 
manuals during a search of the man’s 
apartment after the explosion. 

Police said they could offer no 
motive for the attack. 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye 
.with mustard and all the trim- 
mings; Pastrami, hot dogs, hot 
soups, chopped herring, cold 
cuts, french fries, tasty salads, , 
beers, spirits and a wide selection 
of cocktails, — including kosher | 
pina colada. At the bar or in the 
cafe. Music, darts, kosher. SOLO- 1 
MON'S SALOON (previously Deli 
Nep|). 11 YOEL SALOMON_off ■ 
kikar Zion. 1 1 a.m. toll p.m. ’ 
Tel. 02-221885. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. TAKE 
AWAYS. 






A unique location for your 

private parties- social, family or business gatherings 
— or any other type of function 
on the roof of the Grand Beach Hotel 

• Congenial atmosphere and breathtaking view from the roof 
® Excellent and varied cuisine * Kosher $ Professional 
r and courteous service# 

Other function facilities also available 
For further information contact f #^VjR3 

The Events Department, Grand Beach Hotel " L3S5™ 

250 Hayarkon Street, Tel Aviv. Tel: 03-241252 


2 ?£ ■ AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

• Serving greater Tel Aviv — 

■ Jerusalem— Beersheba area. 

• Prices include delivery. 

9‘ Supervision of Lhe Rabbinate — . 
gg Rehovot. 

^ 7 Rahov Hagni, HHBOVOT. 

■ TeL 08-47B34E 

S JZBUSALEUTaL 02462844 

• PET AH TIKYA: TcL 03-Smi3fl 

■ BEEBSHKBUUTnL 067-416838, 
067-37072 


Chinese killed 

BANGKOK, Thailand (Reuter). - 
Chinese troops attacked Vietnam’s 
northern border province of Ha 
Tuyen on Friday and Saturday but 
288 of Lheir soldiers were killed be- 
fore the rest were driven back, the 
Vietnamese news agency (VNA) re- 
ported. 

It said in a transmission monitored - 
in Bangkok yesterday that during 
the two days Chinese gunners fired 
49,500 artillery shells for about 2 
hours against the village of Thanh 
Thuy and many other places in one 
district of Ha Tuyen province. At the 
same time ground units attempted 12 
“land-grabbing” operations against 
the village of Thanh Thuy. 

VNA said the Vietnamese armed 
forces and people “smashed all 
Chinese incursions, killing 288 
enemy troops, capturing and seizing 
a lot of material." It gave no other 
details. 

The Chinese casualties were the 
heaviest reported by Vietnam in re- 
cent months, during which the two 
sides have repeatedly accused each 
other of border shelling and 
attacks.p4-48F8 Josie 2.6 


Explosions devastate 
Corsican vacation spot 

AJACCIO, Corsica (Reuter). - 
Several big explosions Saturday 
night badly damaged a Corsican 
holiday camp belonging to the i 
French Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, police said yesterday. 

No one was hurt in the blasts. 
Police said they believed the banned 
Corsican National Liberation Front, 
which is fighting for independence 
from France, had planted the.explo- 
sives. 

No one has claimed responsibility 
for the attack. 
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THE ROTHBERG SCHOOL FOR OVERSEAS S TUD E N TS 

invites its alumni to: 

Celebration and Reflection 

in honour of 

30 Years of Programmes for Overseas Students 
at the Senate Hall, Mount Scopus on Jane 6-7, 1385 

Prfl grfl nuns : 

Thursday — June 8 

9.00- 1030 tun. Workshop: NwTrtmdi in Hebrew Language 

Instruction 
Exhibit on study aids 

10.30-12.00 soon The Fonr-Y«ar Programme: Facing tlw Challenge 

„ ofAHyaAbwwptkm 

Z30- 4_00pjn. Panel Discussion: Acaduaic Inquiry and Jowizb 

Identity ^Ctomptemeitt or Conflict. - 

Friday — June 7 

Programme Alumni. A Ram ny c d v a. 

ll.30ajm-12J0p.in. IteBArmGdniiltra^sodfltKBtlatin - i 
(H’XXrvotwmsst. Ug 
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What’s Ahead 
For Reagan’s 
‘Revolution’ 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM - 

Washington 

T HE oratory last week was vintage Ronald Rea- 
gan. He summoned Americans to “a great his- 
toric effort” on behalf of ‘'America’s tax plan" — 
his tax plan— to "lift us into a future of unlimited 
promise, an endless horizon lit by the star of freedom 
guiding America to supremacy.” 

The scene two days later m Room 1100 of the Long- 
worth Building at the opening of Congressional bearings 
on the tax proposal was vintage politics. Hundreds of lob- 
byists, representing real estate, oil and gas, insurance, 

- labor unions, banking, distilled spirits, steei, autos, high- 
technology and virtually all other commercial interests 
filled every seat in one of the largest hearing rooms on 
Capitol Hill and stood three-deep along the walls. 

Other recent P resided ts, most notably John F. Ken- 
nedy and Jimmy Carter, tried to change the Federal in- 
come tax system, only to be thwarted fay the kinds of peo- 
ple — in some cases, the very same people — who turned 
out to watch Treasury Secretary James A. Baker 3d tes- 
tify before the House Ways and Means Committee. But 
there are two main differences this year. 

First, the tax plans of earlier years were relatively 
limited. Mr! Reagan’s plan would affect the personal fi- 
nances of nearly every household in the nation and the 
operations of nearly every business. The proposal is so 
comprehensive that it will be very difficult for commer- 
cial interests to take a unified stand against it. 
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The income tax 
according to Reagan 

From the Treasury's first proposal for tax revision 
to the plan President Reagan presented last week, 
changes were made — some for political reasons, 
some as matters of conviction. For example, Mr. 
Reagan feels strongly about volunteerism and 
entrepreneurship, so the deduction for charitable 
contributions for taxpayers who itemize was kept 
and incentives for small business were built in. Here 
is how the Reagan plan would work. 

Gains for indlvldiiate ... The President 
proposes three rates: 1 5% on a family's taxable 
income below $29,000. 25 percent on income to 
$70,000. and 35% on income above that. (The 
current top rate is 50%,) Everyone also benefits 
from the increase of the personal exemption, to 
$2,000 from $ 1 ,080. The bigger the family, the 
greater the benefit. 

... and a heavier burden for business. The 

President would lower the top corporate rate too, to 
33% from 46%. But he would repeal the investment 
tax credit, provide less generous depreciation write- 
offs, impose a minimum tax on all corporations and a 
“windfall” tax on those that are benefiting now from 
the acceleration of depreciation enacted in 1 981 . 
Overall, corporations would pay about 25 percent 
more a year for at least the next five years. 

Special breaks for off and gas .. . In the name of 
energy independence, the Reagan plan restores 
two-thirds of the preferences for those Industries 
that the Treasury plan would have knocked out. 

- . . and advantages for Investors. Though capital 
gains are treated as ordinary income, only half such 
income would be taxed. So the top rate drops to 
1 7.5% from 20%. 

Making do without . . . The deduction for 
mortgages on second homes and interest on 
consumer loans is limited to $5,000 over investment 
income. Business meals are rationed to $25 a 
person plus half the total above that; entertainment, 
such as tickets to the Lakers, is out. So are 
deductions for all state or local taxes. 

. . . and breaking even.The trade-off would be 
lower rates; the White House says 79 percent of all 
taxpayers would pay less or no more than they do 
now. The effect on Federal revenues would also be 
neutral, as the White House wanted. But it was a 
reach. The "windfall" ’ tax on businesses had to be 
created at the last minute. 


MteJiael Barulos 


A Personal Commitment 

Second, few prior Presidents had Ronald Reagan's 
personal commitment to revamp the tax system or his 
manifest ability to communicate his commitments to the 
American people. If be succeeds, the maximum tax rate 
„v,« . wjjjhave been, cut in half,.frwn 70 percent to 35 percent, 

- presidency. . '■■:■>' 

•> Moreover few-matte rs -a r e clo s er - to Mr. Rca gan*s — - 
he^thanreduchig^fieaze ofgqyenuTtent; repeal of the r’ 
deductions for state hdalocar' lM£s s could 'fbYefe*56fflfe v 
states and communities to do just that. If their residents 
are forced to pay higher Federal taxes becauseof the loss 
of the deductions, they will put pressure on the states and 
localities to cut their own taxes. 

Publicly, Administration officials and Congressional 
leaders said they thought the President’s tax legislation 
could be enacted substantially intact by the end of the 
year. Privately, even the most optimistic White House ' 
aides put the odds at little better than 50-50. But that was 
last week, and no one can predict the effect of the Presi- 
dent's personal campaigning. With rare exceptions, he 
has proved he pan get what he really wants from Con- 


gress, often by going to "the rest of America that exists 
beyond the shores of the Potomac.” He said that last 
week in suburban Philadelphia, on one of several swings 
into the country to sell his plan. "This could make the 
President’s second term,” said -his chief of staff, Donald 
T. Regan. 

When Mr. Reagan went off the air after his televised 
address Tuesday night. Representative Dan Rostenkow- # 
ski bf I llinoi s, tnfe Demoa^tic chajrman of the Ways and ' 
“Njeans Committee, came on to give the Democratic re- 
spDjpSeJ^p&fot the Republicans by welcoming Presi- . 
dent Reagan back to Democratic principles of taxation. 
But that in itself was an unusual display of bipartisan- 
ship, because he went on to urge people to join the cam- 
paign for Mr. Reagan's proposal. 

Mr. Rostenkowski's committee will hold hearings 
three or four days a week this month and next and begin 
drafting a bill right after Labor Day. 

Committee members see three possible outcomes. 
First, the committee may adopt the President’s plan 
more or less without change. Second, it may try to recap- 
ture the populist high ground and to restrict some of the 
tax preferences such as those for oil and gas investment 
and capital gains that remain in the President’s pro- 


posal. In either of those cases, the measure is likely to go 
to the House for a vote under rules strictly limiting 
• amendments, and the bill will probably pass. 

The third possibility is that members of the commit- 
tee will insist on restoring particular tax breaks impor- 
tant to their particular constituencies, and log-rolling 
will become rampant. If that happens, the legislation will 
almost surely die in committee. Few legislators are will- 
ing tp'raise tax rates" higher or set personal .Exemptions, t 
lower than the" President proposed. So retaining deduc- 
tions and, exemptions that the President’s plan would.,. 
. drop would lead to a revenue loss, something the deficit- 
conscious House would not tolerate. Treasury Secretary 
Baker outlined the Administration’s strategy: “What we 
will seek very hard to prevent is a piecemeal picking 
away or destruction of the program.” 

The Senate Finance Committee plans to begin hear- 
ings next week, and the Republican chairman. Bob Pack- 
wood of Oregon, has promised that If the House passes a 
bill, his committee will start drafting one immediately 
afterward. But the situation in the Senate is less predict- 
able than the one m the House. The Administration 
bought Senator Packwood’s support by including provi- 
sions on the taxation of fringe benefits that Mr. Baker ac- 


knowledges are not what the President would have pre- 
ferred. But Bob Dole, the previous Finance Committee 
chairman and now the Senate Republican leader, has 
beat less than enthusiastic about the plan. 

Furthermore, the Senate's rules permit unlimited 
amendments and its history is one of vote-trading on tax 
bills that results in generous tax breaks for favored inter- 
est groups. For example, the ranking Democrats on the 
' t^, ( Riissel IB . Long of Louisiana and LioydBent- 

s senortexas, have close ties to the oil and gas industries 
and can be.expected^to try to make the legislation even 
more advantageous to them. 

Meanwhile, the lawyers and accountants with a mas- 
tery of tax law have already begun to scrutinize the 
President's plan. A lobbyist standing in line waiting to 
get into the Ways and Means Committee hearing last 
week remarked that he had found a way to get around a 
ban on deducting mortgages on second homes. “Look,” 
he said, "they’d still let you deduct the interest on rental 
property. So you go buy a summer house and rent it to me 
and I’ll buy one and rent it to you, and we’ll both get the 
deduction.” A woman next in line said, "1 don’t even 
need to do lhaL I’ll just get a bigger mortgage on my first 
house and use that to buy my vacation home.” 


Hussein’s Message Encourages U.S., Despite Familiar Obstacles 


Embattled Gemayel 
Turns to Syria 


Are the Palestinians Ready to Seek Peace? 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

• ' • Washington 

F OR four days in Washington 
last week. King Hussein of 
Jordan held forth as an evan- 
gelist for peace in the Middle 
East He tried to persuade not only 
the Reagan Administration, but also 
pro-Israeli Congressmen and the 
American public that after years of 
rejecting any talk of a negotiated 
peace with Israel, the Palestine Lib- 
nation Organization, in concert with 
Jordan, was finally ready to take that 
dramatic step. 

"For our part, and I speak for 
both my people and representatives 
of the Palestinian people,, we want' 
peace," King Hussein said at the end 
of his visiL “We are ready to pursue 
it now and earnestly and sincerely as 
tiumanly possible. It is our hope and 
goal to turn our vision into reality for 
»11, Jews and Arabs alike.” 

After so many false starts and-: 
fashed hopes, there was an instine- 
ive skepticism expressed, by many, 
particularly Israeli diplomats who 
lave long doubted King Hussein’s . 
ibflity to carry. ‘off peace negotla- 
ions, and who see no reason to be- 
teve that the P.L.Q. is any less inter- 
»sted in destroying the Jewish state. 
*ut Secretary of State George P- 
aniltz seemed willing to put his own 
listrust aside and make a new effort 
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to help bring peace between Israel 
and another Arab state besides Egypt- “Obviously, as 
realists — and you have to be a realist — you recognize 
that there are many obstacles that we have to over- 
come,” Mr. Shultz Said. “But there is motion today. The 
King's visit has given impetus to the process of peace- 
making. I think what the King has done is move the pro- 
cess In a very significant way." . • _ 

: What has happened Is that for the first time since tne 
late Anwar d-Sada t of Egypt'seized the initiative in 1977 
and flew to Jerusalem, the Arab side has put forth some 
credible ideas for peace, which Hussein refined during 
his visit bore. He said hewas authorized by the P-L.O. to 
ray thatthePalestinian political leadership was now - 
willing renegotiate with Israel oh thebasis of United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolutions 242.oM967.and 338 of 

1573 . - •- V "v "• 

Those resolutions, -which -provide for Arab recogni- 


tion of Israel’s right to exist in return for Israeli with- 
drawal from lands occupied in the 1967 war, have long 
held a symbolic importance that far exceeded their sub- 
stance. It had become an article of faith in the Middle 
East that acceptance of those resolutions was tanta- 
mount to a willingness to negotiate peace.- 

For 10 years, the United States had made P.L.O. ac- 
ceptance of those two resolutions an unshakable condi- 
tion for talking to the chief Palestinian political organiza- 
tion. On Feb. 11, King Hussein and Yasir Arafat, the 
P.L.O. leader, signed an accord that set forth principles 
to govern negotiations but avoided an explicit acceptance 
Of 242 and 338. 

On Wednesday, on the White House lawn. King Hus- 
sein announced that the P.L.O. now accepts 242 and 338. 
On Friday, he called it "a historic breakthrough — it is 
the first time in the 39-year history of the conflict that 


Palestinian leaders with the support of their people have 
been willing to accept any negotiations,” he said. 

But'the P.L.O. has always been a fragmented organi- 
zation, whose position on controversial matters is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to discern. And this is particularly 
true today with a significant faction working out of Da- 
mascus, under Syrian influence, ledicated to Mr. Ara- 
fat’s overthrow and the sabotage cf any effort at agree- 
ment that would leave Syria out in tne cold. Many of Mr. 
Arafat’s own lieutenants are publicly unhappy with his 
new conciliatory posture. Thus, while the Administration 
called King Hussein's statement on 242 and 338 a signifi- 
cant one, it made it clear that it was still waiting for a 
clear, unequivocal statement from Mr. Arafat himself, 
or some designated spokesman, before it would have any 
dealings with the P.L.O. 

The P.L.O. was largely silent during King Hussein’s 
visit. Mr. Arafat was in Amman, waiting for the King’s 
return. If Mr. Arafat chooses to disown King Hussein’s 
statement, that would set back sharply the new Arab 
initiative because it would discredit King Hussein's abil- 
ity to speak for his side. 

An Unwanted ‘Umbrella’ 

The essence of the Jordan-P.L.O. peace plan, and the 
greatest obstacle at the moment, is the convening of an 
international conference. Under this "umbrella,” Israel 
would hold separate negotiations with a Jordan-P.L.O. 
delegation on the future of the Israeli-held West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. Neither Israel nor the United States likes 
that idea. 

King Hussein said that he needed such a conference 
because unlike the late Mr. Sadat he could not negotiate 
directly with Israel without the backing and participa- 
tion of the P.L.O. and other Arabs. He also wants the 
Soviet Union at the conference, or at least invited to it, so 
that it could not complain that it was being kept out of the 
Middle East diplomacy. Mr. Shultz* who acknowledged 
that after long discussions with the King about the con- 
ference. "we haven’t been able to resolve our differ- 
ences,” said, however, that “we can understand King 
Hussein’s desire to proceed somehow within the frame- 
work of broad international support.” But neither the 
United States nor Israel wants involvement by Moscow, 
which is hostile to Israel and is Syria’s main supporter. 

The next step? A meeting between the United States 
and a joint Jordaniart-Palestinian group in the next sev- 
eral weeks to discuss ways to produce an acceptable for- 
mat. That is, if the P.L.O. doesn't break with Jordan in 
the meantime, and if Palestinians are found to meet Mr. 
Shultz’s criteria of being "truly dedicated to nonviolent, 
"negotiated solutions and are truly ready to strive for 
peace with Israel.” If organizing a negotiation wasn’t 
daunting enoughj.aH the stumbling blocks to a settlement 
— such as the future of the Palestinians, the West Bank 
and Gaza and the status of Jerusalem — were still there. 


S HIITE Moslem forces last week advanced in 
their drive to win control of West Beirut and 
southern Lebanon, where they are the largest 
ethnic group. The Shiite successes dealt new 
blows to the virtually powerless Government of Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayel, a Maronite Christian. 

Mr. Gemayel, who narrowly escaped injury when 
the Presidential Palace was shelled by unspecified ene- 
mies (there were several possibilities, including dissi- 
dent Christians), flew to Damascus seeking help. He 
hinted that President Hafez al-Assad would dispatch 
troops to Beirut to back up the Lebanese Army in restor- 
ing order, an assignment the Syrians relinquished during 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon three years ago. 

Syria, with an estimated 30.000 troops already in 
eastern and northern Lebanon, seemed to be a prime 
beneficiary of last week's fighting. Palestinians loyal' to 
Yasir Arafat, Syria's enemy, fought a losing battle with 
Amal, the Shiite militia headed by Nabih Bern, a Syrian 
ally, and Shiite soldiers of the Lebanese Army. Mr. Berri 
said his followers had captured Sabra and almost all of 
S ha Lila, two big Palestinian settlements near Beirut. 
Amal was also besieging a third Palestinian refugee set- 
tlement at Burj al Brajneh. 

A cease-fire arranged by Algerian, Libyan and Arab 
League emissaries appeared to be a possible prelude to 
intervention by Syria, which seemed to be waiting until 
its Palestinian enemies were beaten. Casualties were 
high — at least 450 dead and 1,000 injured, the police and 
hospital authorities said. 

Artillery duels were also reported between Palestin- 
ians and Shiites in eastern Lebanon. 

Mr. Bern says he wants to disarm the Palestinians, 
thus preventing them from giving Israel a pretext for 
further military operations in southern Lebanon after Is- 
rael completes its withdrawal this month. But last week, 
Amal also attacked the sooalled Southern Lebanon 


iy, an Israeli ally. In the spreading anarchy, gunmen 
acted David Jacobsen, an American, who heads the 
arican University of Beirut medical center, the city’s 

largest hospital. Five 
other Americans are 
also missing. An anony- 
mous caller to a West- 
ern news agency said 
the underground terror- 
ist group Isamic Holy 
War had seized Mr. 
Jacobsen and two 
Frenchmen. The group, 
which has been trying 
to force the release of 
Shiite extremists who 
were convicted of 
bombing embassies in 
Kuwait, also claimed 
responsibilty for killing 
Denis Hill, a British 
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Some Democrats Have a Hands-Off Policy on Mattingly 


Third in Family 
Is Charged 
With Spying 

The Government's investigation of 
a Navy family accused of stealing 
military secrets for the Soviet Union 
produced another arrest last week 
and the prospect of more to come. 

The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion said former Lieut. Cmdr. Arthur 
J. Walker had been arrested at his 
home in Vfrginia Beach, Va. r on 
charges of supplying classified docu- 
ments for eventual delivery to the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Walker, an expert 
in antisubmarine warfare who re- 
tired from the service in 1973. is the 
brother of John A. Walker Jr. and an 
uncle of Michael L. Walker, who 
were arrested in May and indicted 
last week on related espionage 
charges. 

John Walker is a retired communi- 
cations specialist who operates a de- 
tective agency in Norfolk. Va. His 
son Michael is a Navy yeoman as- 
signed to an aircraft carrier. It was 
unlikely any other members of the 
family would be charged, law en- 
forcement officials said, but several 
people associated with John Walk- 
er's agency may be arrested within a 
few days. Additional targets' of the 
broadening inquiry were said to in- 
clude a former Navy officer iden- 
tifed as "D” in documents recovered 
by the F.B.i. 

The authorities were weighing the 
value of the information the Walkers 
are accused of stealing. John Walk- 
er, a warrant officer when he retired 
in 1976, is thought to have been a spy 
for much of his 20 years in the serv- 
ice, officials say. He is known to have 
had first-hand knowledge of the en- 
coding and transmitting of highly 
classified messages and had at vari- 
ous times been assigned to important 
Navy command centers. 

Some officials suggested that be- 
cause Michael Walker was a low- 
ranking clerk and because John and 
Arthur Walker had left the service 
years ago, the Navy's losses might 
not quite match its embarrassment. 
But other sources suggested that. 
Moscow might have obtained valu- 
able leads on the United States’s 
ability to track Russian submarines. 
At a press conference in Washington. 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger said the case " repre- 
sents a serious loss.” Senator Sam 
Nunn, Democrat of Georgia and a 
senior member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, called on President 
Reagan to cut by half the number of 
people who have access to classified 
documents. 

Amber Light for 
Three Mile Island 

Memories of the 1979 accident at 
Three Mile Island, when a nuclear 
generating plant's cooling system 
failed and radiation spewed over a 
patch of Pennsylvania countryside 
southeast of Harrisburg, have had a 
long half-life. The incident continues 
to be cited as proof that power-plant 
designers, builders and operators 
cannot yet safely transform a nu- 
clear reaction into electrical power. 

Last week, in the face of protests, 
the Federal Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission voted 4 to 1 to allow an 
undamaged reactor at Three Mile Is- 
land gradually, and with close super- 
vision, to resume operation. "This 
decision has not been an easy one for 
me,” said the panel's chairman, 
Nunzio J. Palladino, "but the facts 
as currently known to me do not 
raise a single safety issue. We now 
have reasonable assurance that 
T.M.I.canand will be operated safe- 
ly." 

The dissenting commissioner, 
James K. As se Is tine, said his col- 
leagues had allowed themselves to 
be satisfied with "Band-Aid, short- 
term fixes." 


Pennsylvania Gov. Richard 
Thornburgh denounced the decision 
as ‘‘premature and irresponsible.” 
Lawyers for the state and for a citi- 
zens' group asked a Federal court to 
overturn the N.R.C's ruling, which 
had been preceded by nearly six 
years of hearings. 

The commission subsequently 
gave a go-ahead to the Arizona Pub- 
lic Service Company to begin full- 
power operations of the first reactor 
in its Palo Verde generating facility. 
Construction of the plant, which has 
been conducting low-power tests 
since December, began in 1976. put- 
ting it a mere two years or so behind 
schedule (the industry norm for nu- 
clear-powered plants these days is 
closer to 12 to 16 years from start to 
finish). 

Meanwhile, in Long Island, Suffolk 
County Executive Peter F. Cohalan 
said he would no longer oppose the 
opening of the $4.2 billion S ho reham 
nuclear plant if an emergency 
evacution plan lor the area can be 
developed and if it can be shown that 
the facility is safe. Governor Cuomo 
has said he would continue to oppose 
the plant even if county officials 
changed their minds. 

No. 1 Farmer’s 
Fiscal Condition 

"The point is, farmers everywhere 
are making adjustments,” Secre- 
tary of Agriculture John R. Block 
said of the financial disclosure state- 
ment he made public last week. 
‘Tve made a series of adjustments. 
I've made more since the first of the 
year, and I’m not through yet.” 

But. as the Secretary’s statement 
showed, he is not an ordinary farm- 
er. For one thing, he is one of the 
country’s largest; operating with his 
father, he built a moderate family- 
sized farm in Illinois into holdings 
covering 3,000 acres. In the 1970's, he 
invested heavily in land elsewhere. 
For another, the statement reflects 
efforts by Mr. Block to insulate him- 
self from the difficulties of one of his 
partners, John W. Curry. 

Mr. Curry’s default on a 5400,000 
Farmers Home Administration loan 
caused political embarrassment 
when some critics used it as an ex- 
ample of the failure of Reagan Ad- 
ministration Farm policy and others 
charged that the Secretary could 
have indirectly profited from the 
loan. The statement shows Mr. Block 
withdrawing from one partnership 
and Mr. Curry from a different one. 

The statement also showed the 
ways in which Mr. Block is like other 
struggling farmers. The Secretary ■ 
has been selling land (though from 
his speculative acquisitions, not 
from the home farm) and other as- 
sets to reduce debts and interest 
costs. By exactly how much was not 
disclosed. Such financial state- 
ments, which Cabinet members 
must file annually, require only 
ranges, not specific sums. But Mr. 
Block reduced his debts by at least 
$5.3 million. Two debts, however, 
were extended and debts to two 
Minnesota counties for 1983 and 1984 
property taxes remain unpaid. With 
penalty and interest, they exceed 
$46,000. - 

’86 Medicare 
At ’85 Rates 
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Demonstrator protesting decision to 
restart the undamaged reactor at 
Three Mile island last week. 


A freeze on Medicare payments to 
hospitals has often been proposed, to 
contain health care costs or to cut the 
Federal deficit or both. The bottom 
lines in the Senate and House budget 
resolutions for the 1986 fiscal year 
assumed a freeze; President Rea- 
gan’s first budget for 1986 also called 
for one. Now the Department of 
Health and Human Services has 
found another way to hold the line. 

In rules to be issued this week an- 
nouncing a new schedule of pay- 
ments for hospital treatments, the 
department will propose a freeze for 
1986 to adjust for a 1985 error. In part 
because health care inflation was 
less than expected, the department 
said, the rates paid to hospitals were 
set 6.1 percent too high. 

In fact, according to a memoran- 
dum from Carolyne K. Davis, head 
of the Federal Health Care Financ- 
ing Administration, to Margaret M. 
Heckler, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, the department 
would have had "substantial techni- ’ 
cal and legal justification” for reduc- 
ing the fixed payment rates, which 
are set for each of 468 diagnostic 
categories, by 2.75 percent next 
year. It was decided, the memoran- 
dum said, to hold at a freeze because 
a cut would have appeared "punitive 
of the hospital industry.’* 

The industry felt put upon in any 
case. Michael D. Bromberg, execu- 
tive director of the Federation of 
American Hosptials, characterized 
the decision as a budgetary maneu- 
ver. "They’re working backwards to 
come out at zero," he said. Mr. 
Bromberg, whose group represents 
more than 1,000 proprietary hospi- 
tals, predicted a court challenge to 
the proposal. A General Accounting 
Office report last month also found 
the earlier projections for 1986 too 
high, but by 4.3 percent. 

Caroline Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright 

and Katherine Roberts 


Georgia’s 
T wo Parties 
Can Think 
Like One 


By PHIL GA1LEY 


ATLANTA — The emergence of a two-party 
system in the South is already producing some 
strange side effects — “a dizzy spell," as one 
Democrat put it — and nowhere is the confusion 
more striking than in Georgia. The two parties in 
this state are acting more like kissing cousins 
than feuding clans. 

The state’s top Democratic officeholders. Gov. 
Joe Frank Harris and Senator Sam Nunn, have 
said in effect that they plan to take a hands-off 
approach to next year's Senate race in which 
Democrats hope to recapture the seat held by 
Mack Mattingly, the Republican incumbent who 
in 1980 defeated Herman E. Talmadge. 

Mr. Mattingly, a transplanted Yankee from In- 
diana who worked for I.B.M. before entering 
state politics, endorsed Mr. Nunn for re-election 
in 1984. Now, Mr. Nunn, who hardly needed the 
boost, given his high approval ratings, says he 
will support the Democratic nominee next year 
but does not intend to campaign against Mr. Mat- 
tingly, citing the importance of maintaining 
“comity" with his Senate colleague. 

Mr. Nunn is largely correct when he says that 
senators traditionally have been reluctant to join 
the political fray against home-state colleagues. 
But the way the Georgia race is shaping up, the 
Senator could find himself in an awkward politi- 
cal situation. Said one prominent Georgia Demo- 
crat: "There’s going to be only one issue in the 
Senate race: help Democrats regain control of 
the Senate so Sam Nunn can become chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee." 

That may be the best argument Democrats can 
make against Mr. Mattingly, whose conservative 
voting record, attention to constituent needs and 
a large political war chest seem to be making 
him less of a pushover than Democrats once- 
thought. 

Governor Harris appears even more reluctant 
to lend his political influence to efforts to defeat 
Mr. Mattingly. The governor is up for re-election 
next year, and Republican leaders have indi- 
cated that they do not plan to field a candidate 
against him. Mr. Harris said a few weeks ago he 
would not commit himself to supporting his par- 
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Georgia Senators Mack Mattingly (top) 
and Sam Nunn. 


ty’s Senate nominee until he knows who the can- 
didate will be. Even more startling to many 
Democrats have been published reports that the 
Governor’s top aide. Tom Perdue, has attempted 
to discourage potential Democratic candidates 
from challenging Mr. Mattingly. 

At this point, the most likely Democratic con- 
tenders are Roy Barnes, a state senator who has 
served as the governor’s floor leader, and United 
States Representative Wyche Fowler Jr. 

Political Distance 

Barbara Morgan, a spokesman for the Gover- 
nor, called such reports “a lot of bunk,” adding 
that Mr. Perdue had simply informed Mr. 
Barnes and others that “the Governor likes the 
team he has in place ” in the legislature. The Gov- 


ernor has gone to unusual lengths to 
distance himself from his party's na- 
tional leaders. In last year's Pr^ 
dential campaign, be refused to meet 
with either Walter F. MoOdafoorbis 
running. mate. Geraldine A. Ferraro, 
when they visited. Georgia. He did see 
fit, however, to publicly welcome 
Vice President George Bush Go the 
state. . 

Alex Lamis, a political science pqh 
lessor at the University of Ntalk 
Florida, said of the situation in Geor- 
gia; "You have to remember that 
they’re new to two-party politics and. 
are without a long tradition of think- 
ing in partisan terms.” 

Bill Shipp, a columnist for Hie At- 
lanta Constitution, is less generous in 
his assessment. "No wonder the state 
Democratic Party is in constant trou- 
ble, financial and otherwise/’ be 
wrote recently. "Most of its principal 
patrons are closet Republicans.” 
Some Democrats worry that ; this 
political accommodation notonlyrav 
proves Mr. Mattingly's chances for 
re-election but could open the way for 
Republican gains in other races, _ 
Like the boll weevil in the TexRitr 
ter song, conservative voters in the 
South are looking for a home, 'and 
many of them are finding it in a Re- 
publican Party riding a wave of polit- 
ical realignment in the region. ■_ 
The movement of a large majority 
of Southern white voters into the Re- 
publican column in last year’s Presi- 
dential election was the most dra- 
matic evidence of shifting party alto- 
giances. The party that was almost 
nonexistent in the South 20 years ago 
now holds 10 of the region’s 22 Senate 
seats and 42 of its 166 House seats. ; 

James L. Sundquist, a senior fellow 
at the Brookings Institute,, a Wash- 
ington-based research center, said be 
does not know how much longer 
Southern Democratic leaders can 
walk the "difficult tightrope? of 
being progressive enough to keep the 
loyalties of black voters while trying to compete 
with Republicans on social and economic issues 
that appeal to white voters. Despite Republican 
gains, the black-white Democratic coalition is 
still the dominant political force in most state 
and local elections. 

But Mr. Sundquist said it is only a matter of 
time until the South is realigned along ideological 
lines, with conservatives ensconced in the Re- 
publican Party "where they have belonged for 50 
years" and with blacks arid moderate-to-liberal 
whites controlling the Democratic Party-. 

There is vigorous two-party competition in 
Southern states such as North Carolina and Flor- 
ida, but the Georgia example, anomalous though 
It may be, suggests that the “dizzy spell” for 
Democrats in the region may be just beginning. 


The Influence of California’s. Prison Gangs Is Spreading 



They’re Behind Bars 
But Not Out of Business 


By ROBERT LINDSEY 


SAN FRANCISCO — Prison inmates may be 
cutoff from most contacts with the outside world, 
but law enforcement officials are blaming peni- 
tentiary gangs for violent 'crimes/ = . many of 
them related to drag trafficking — committed in 
a spreading number of American cities. 

In California, much of the gang-directed crime 
is said to stem from an epecialiy virulent al- 
liance. It includes the Black Guerrilla Family, 
many of whom are middle aged and serving long 
terms, that was formed as a kind of prison auxil- 
iary to the militant Black Panther Party. An- 
other power in the alliance is a more structured 
gang of younger black inmates, most of whom 
were convicted of violent street crimes. They call 
themselves “Crips" because they have a reputa- 
tion for crippling their victims. 

According to participants at a recent meeting 
of law enforcement officials in Los Angeles, lead- 
ers of the Black Guerrilla Family are directing a 
growing effort to take over part of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s lucrative cocaine trade by using the 
Crips as their soldiers. 

The Crips, they say, are recruited in prison and 
after being paroled are attempting, often with 
violence, to push out other cocaine dealers from 
the predominately black South-Central area of 
Los Angeles. 

Investigators say the meeting provided fresh 
evidence of the influence of prison gangs beyond 
prison walls, a problem that former Attorney 
General William French Smith called “serious 
and spreading." 

According to officials, inmates began forming 


ethnic gangs in the late 1960’s, starting in Califor- 
nia. Initially, they operated only behind bars, 
battling like feudal armies for dominance of the 
prison turf. But investigators say that paroled 
gang members, their fealty often bonded by 
blood oaths, are increasingly joining together in 
organized criminal activities outside prison. 

Intimidating Power 

Philip Arnold, a specialist for the United States 
Bureau of Prisons, which administers the Fed- 
eral prison system, says the gangs are now rep- 
resented throughout ihe nation. As ex-convicts 
have been re-arrested, they have formed new 
chapters of their gangs at other institutions. 

"All of the gangs have a kind of strict chain of 
command, with a small handful of people who-, 
make decisions and control the activities,” he 
said. 

At many prisons, officials say, gangs control 
the manufacture of weapons and homosexual 
prostitution. "Whatever illegal activity there is, 
they’re in it,” Mr. Arnold said. Often, officials 
say, gang members force inmates to make their 
girlfriends or wives smuggle drugs into prisons. 

As prison gangs became more organized and 
learned how to keep other inmates in line through 
force and intimidation, their guards, often wor- / 
ried about survival in the volatile atmosphere of 
overcrowded prisons, have increasingly con- 
ceded to them the power to rule the cell blocks, in 
some cases, according to the inmates of some in- 
stitutions, they have conceded not only a fran- 
chise of self government but certain concessions 
to deal in prison contraband. 

In October 1983. two staff members were mur- 
dered at the Federal penitentiary at Marion, 111 


Charles Waller 

which is designed to be the nation’s most secure 
prison, a place where the most troublesome Fed- 
eral prisoners are sent. Officials blamed the 
murders on senior members of the white Aryan 
Brotherhood. Since then, they have imposed a 
stringent “lock-down" that has blunted the 
power of the gangs inside the prison. 

Corrections specialists say that New York 
state has done an effective job of limiting the 
power of prison gangs. But elsewhere officials 
say prisons are so over crowded that they have 
much difficulty. 

The firet California gang, the Black Guerrilla 
Family, had an ideological doctrine that held all 
blacks were political prisoners. After well-organ- 
ized blacks began to impose their will on other In- 
mates, ethnic strife erupted and. officials say, 
three other groups were born, largely for self- 
protection: 

The Mexican Mafia was formed by urban Mex- 
ican-Americans, many of whom were products of 

J** 1 gang culture of Los Angeles; 
rcuestra Famllia was organized by less sophisti- 
cated Mexican-Americans from rural areas; and 
the Aryan Brotherhood was formed by whites 
who, according to prison administrators, ad- 
hered to a vague doctrine of white supremacy 
that included for some members the wearing of 
swastika tattoos. 6 

These gangs and a much smaller Hispanic 
group, the Tekas Syndicate, now rule inmate life 

, and ■ some Federal Pn»ns even 
nougn, officials estimate, fewer than 20 percent 
or prisoners are members. 

Authorities say they first realized that’ the 
enforcem ent problem, outside . 
* late 197o ’ s - In case, ex-con- 
t0 the B,ack Guerrilla Family 
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The Score Is 
1 to 0; the 
Toll Is 38 

Soccer is not a particularly violent 
sport, yet it has engendered violence 
all over the world. Over the past few 
years British youths have seemed 
particularly prone to it. Last week, 
fans of the Liverpool team went on 
<me of the worst rampages in sports 
history, even before the match 
began. Thirty-eight people died and 
250 were injured as millions of horri- 


fied Europeans viewed the mayhem 
at home on television. 

The European Cup, the eagerly 
awaited culmination of the profes- 
sional soccer season, pitted Liver- 
pool against Juventus of Turin be- 
fore more than 70,000 fans in Heysei 
Stadium in Brussels, supposedly 
neutral territory. A large contingent 
of Liverpool supporters attended 
and, according to eyewitnesses and 
the police, began attacking Italian 
fans, imprudently placed in an ad- 
joining section and separated by a 
steel barrier that was easily pushed 
in. Pressed against a brick retaining 


wall, some of the fleeing Italians 
were crushed. Of those who died, 
about two-thirds were Itdlian. 

There were suggestions that ex- 
treme right-wing groups in Britain 
helped to provoke the disturbance, 
as they had at other soccer games. 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
already distressed by the frequency 
of soccer violence at home, lamented 
“the shame and disgrace” inflicted 
on Britain and offered $317,500 to 
start a fund for the victims' families. 
Queen Elizabeth II sent regrets to 
President Sandro Pertini of Italy and 
King Baudouin of the Belgians. But 


such gestures did little to mollify 
Europeans, many of whom called for 
a banning of British teams from in- 
ternational soccer. The English 
Football Association announced it 
would not send teams to the Conti- 
nent next season after Belgium an- 
nounced the banning of teams from 
alt of Britain from its territory. 

Some saw the death of soccer it- 
self. L'Equipe, the French sports 
daily and one of the founders of the 
European Cup, said, “If this is what 
soccer has become, let it die.” Offi- 
cials decided to go on with the game' 
because canceling it might have pro- 
voked more violence, .and Juventus 
won, 1 to 0. One measure of the gen- 
eral disgust was the decision by West 
Germany's second television chan- 

- -net, Z.D.F., not to broadcast one of 
the biggest sports events of the year 
after showing the “unbelievable" 
violence that preceded it. 

Arms Negotiators 
Resume Sparring 

As Soviet and American arms-con- 
trol negotiators began their second 
round in Geneva last week. Max M. 
Kam pel mart, the American chief. 

- delegate, said his orders provided 
“the flexibility that we need to move 
forward." But President Reagan 
was reported to be holding off on 
flexibility until Moscow made new 
proposals, a move Soviet diplomats 
have broadly hinted at. 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, again attacked the Reagan 
Administration's program for space- 
based missile defenses. Developing 
these weapons, he said at a Moscow 
dinner for the Italian Prime Minis- 
ter. Bettino Craxi, could mean “the 
■scrapping of every prospect for an 
end to the arms race.” Far from 
agreeing, Administration arms-con- 
trot officials were talking of asking 
Moscow to amend the 1972 ABM 
treaty, which limits missile defense 
in hopes of removing obstacles to the 
program known as Star Wars. 

Washington did agree with Mr. 
Gorbachev's appraisal of the first 
six-week round at Geneva, which 
ended April 23, as “fruitless.” Larry 
Speakes, the White House spokes- 
man, blamed “Soviet backtrack- 
ing.” Similar deadlocks have some- 
times been broken at summit meet- 
ings; President Reagan has sug- 


gested a meeting this year with Mr. 
Gorbachev, but there has been little 
enthusiasm from the Kremlin. 

Preserving the possibility of a 
summit was among the matters at 
issue last week as the President pre- 
pared to inform Congress on Friday 
of his intentions regarding another 
arms-control treaty— the unratified 
1979 accord limiting strategic weap- 
ons. Mr. Speakes said that Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz would dis- 
cuss this treaty, known as SALT II, 
with the allies at this week’s NATO 
meeting in Lisbon. 

‘Mr. Reagan and his top advisers 
have accused the Russians of cheat- 
ing on both the ABM treaty and 
SALT II. But scuttling either one 
would probably provoke negative 
reactions in Western Europe as well 
as in Congress, Presidential aides 
said. In addition to the political 
risks, some senior Administration 
officials and Pentagon generals were 
reportedly concerned that renounc- 
ing the unratified 1979 treaty might 
produce Soviet military advantages, 
at least initially, in a burst of produc- 
tion of new Russian warheads. 

The 1979 accord's limit on strate- 
gic forces will be breached when the 
newest Trident nuclear submarine, 
the Alaska, begins sea trials this fall. 
To maintain the ceiling, the Navy 
has proposed dismantling an earlier- 
model Poseidon submarine, a notion 
that seems outrageous to hard-liners 
inCongress and the Administration. 

New Snags 
On Namibia 

The killing of two South African 
commandos in Angola last week and 
the capture of a third have further 
snarled efforts to reach a settlement 
over South West Africa, the territory 
controlled by South Africa against 
the wishes of most of the world. 

Angola, angered by what it termed 
a sabotage mission against Amer- 
ican-operated oil installations in the 
northern enclave of Cabinda, has 
broken off all negotiations with the 
Pretoria Government over a central 
issue, the departure of 25,000 to 
30,000 Cubans from Angola, accord- 
ing to South African Foreign Minis- 
ter Roelof Botha. Mr. Botha ap- 
peared to be trying to place responsi- 
bility on Angola for the failure of a 
key element of United States policy. 


South Africa's agreement to the in- 
dependence of South West Africa, or 
Namibia, in exchange for the 
Cubans' departure. But it was with 
Pretoria that Washington appeared 
to be angry. The commando raid 
comes on top of already long and 
- complicated efforts at a settlement. 

Mr. Botha said his Government re- 
mained committed to a formula pro- 
posed by five Western nations for 
Namibia's independence “provided 
a firm agreement is reached on 
Cuban withdrawal from Angola.' 1 
Mr. Botha added that in view of the 
breakoff of talks by Angola, "the 
South African Government is no 
longer sure to what extent this goal 
remains attainable.” 

Keeping Sudan 
As a Friend 

Since a military coup toppled 
President Gaafar al-Nimeiry last 
month, the Sudan has seemed to 
Washington a less compliant though 
still important friend in Africa. In 
pie first high-level visit by an Amer- 
ican official since the changeover, 
Chester A. Crocker. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs, paid 
a call last week to inquire about such 
unsettling actions as restoring diplo- 
matic relations with Libya, reaching 
out to the Soviet Union, and empha- 
sizing nonalignment. 

Mr. Crocker carried a message 
from President Reagan to the new 
leader, Gen. Abdel Rahman Siwar 
el-Dahab, assuring him the United 
States wanted continued coopera- 
tion. But Mr. Crocker also wanted to 
know about the Sudan's plans to 
solve its economic problems and 
meet its foreign debt payments be- 
fore the United States released $124 
million in aid still pending. 

An indication that the talks may 
not have gone too well came from 
Defense Minister Mohammed 
Osman Abdalla, who accused the 
United States of reneging on an 
agreement to supply arms and spare 
parts for aircraft, according to the 
official Sudanese news agency. The 
agency quoted the Minister as saying 
the Sudan would look to "friendly” 
countries for military supplies. 


Milt Freudenbeim 
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North and South Koreans Were Talking Again Last Week 


Some Tentative Steps to Bridge the 38th Parallel 


them a desire for open trade with 
China that is virtually impossible 
under present diplomatic circum- 
stances. 
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SEOUL, South Korea — A succession of “firsts," 
some of them eye-catching, have been registered re- 
cently in relations between North and South Korea. Last 
September, for the first time, convoys of trucks.brought 
relief goods from North to South. Then, North Korean 
cargo ships, also carrying flood relief supplies, docked at 
a South Korean prat for the first time. Soon after, the two 
sides opened their first negotiation on possible economic, 
cooperation. 

Technically speaking, last week’s development was 
not a “first." Nevertheless, for the first time in a dozen 
years, a large contingent of North Koreans came to 
Seoul, to resume high-level Red Cross talks mothballed 
in 1973. The negotiators’ agenda was the elusive, argua- 
bly unattainable, goal of reuniting millions of families 
separated for four decades by war and the barely pene- 
trable curtain between the two Koreas. The Red Cross 
delegations met twice, for a total of nearly four hours, at 
a Las Vegas-style hotel where the 84 North Koreans, in 
their identical blue-gray suits, looked out of place. 

In the end, the only substantive agreement was to 
meet again on Aug. 27, this time in the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang. There were agreements “in prin- 


Northemers were saying in conversations. "Let's forget - 
about history;- it’s a new game." For its part. South 
Korea bypassed its standard attacks, omitting; notably. 


North-South suspicions are a 
" natural result of decades of mutual recrimination, mak- 
ing it unlikely an important deal could be struck soon. 
•The two Red Cross delegations agreed, again "in princi- 
ple,” that there should be “free travel” across the 
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cipte^oh-a fewother matteirs/sutfras Che desirability of ~ 
exchanging a number of visitors and folk-art performers ■ 
around Aug. 15, the 40th anniversary of Korea’s libera- 
tion from Japanese colonial rule. But these ideas were 
vague, at best, and unless future meetings add more de- 
tails, they have almost no meaning. 

The point was that these two old enemies had man- 
aged to talk at all. Moreover, the Red Cros discussions, 
as the latest in a series of contacts over the last nine 
months, encouraged those South Koreans who think it is 
possible that Pyongyang truly wants to emerge from dip- 
lomatic isolation, albeit one tentative step at a time. Now 
and again, both sides seemed unable to resist familiar 
temptations to score propaganda points. But unlike so 
many past encounters, last week’s was civil, bordering 
on cordial, and the delegates even talked at times about 
similar things. 

The last round of negotiations of this kind, in 1973, 
collapsed after North Korea turned it into a political 
forum. Last week, there were no harangues, no demands 
that the United States first remove its 40,000 troops from 
South Korea, no denunciations of democratic violations 
in the South. There were also no paeans to the North's 
leader, Kim II Sung, although Mr. Kim was ever-present 
in the picture badges on every North Korean lapel. 

According to an aide to the South Korean delegation. 


references to the 1983 bombing in Burma that kiued 17 
South Koreans and has been blamed on North Korean 
agents. 

But many South Koreans were suspicious about the 
Northerners’ motives. A commonly held view was that 
the North is talking with the South these days not because 
it really wants to but because it needs an image of rea- 
sonableness to promote later contacts with the United 
States. Government officials insist that Kim II Sung still 
dreams of reunifying the peninsula by force. Lately, 
South Korea's President, Chun Doo Hwan, has warned 
repeatedly that a Northern military buildup is under way 
along the always-tense Demilitarized Zone. The worry. 
Government analysts say, is that Pyongyang does not 
have a certifiable record of consistent behavior. 

Guessing at Motives 

What North Korea thought of the Seoul Govern- 
ment's motives could only be guessed at. North Korean 
delegates avoided answering foreign reporters' ques- 
tions directly. However, some South Korean officials ac- 
knowledged that, aside from concerns for the separated 
families, they had political targets of their own, among 


D.M.Z. by Koreans searching for lost relatives. But it is 
hard to imagine either side accepting the notion of thou- 
sands of people moving virtually unrestricted across the 
border. South Korea frets all the time about Northern in- 
filtrators. Its delegates assumed last week that not all of 
the 50 visiting North Koreans listed as journalists were 
news-gatherers in the usual sense. That conviction was 
hardly dispelled by one Northern cameraman who 
seemed to be unfamiliar with his equipment. 

Conversely, the decades of mistrust made last 
week's amicability seem all the more significant and 
harder to dismiss. One difficulty was the lack of a clear 
direction in which the two sides seemed to be headed. 
Historically, both have said their ultimate goal is reuni- 
fication of the peninsula, but that is considered virtually 
impossible as matters stand. South Korea would not even 
mind a “two Koreas" arrangement similar to that 
shared by the two Germanys. 

For now, holding economic and Red Cross discus- 
sions appears, in itself, to be the objective. Presumably, 
the assumption is that people who are willing to talk will 
be less willing to shoot at each other. 


Ethnic Groups 

Circle the 
Wagons in 

Sri Lanka 

By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


COLOMBO, Sri Lanka— The new Parliament build- 
ing is a dark, brooding temple-like structure surrouDded 
bya lake and linked to therest of the nation by only a nar- 
row causeway. When a special legislative session' opened 
recently to debate the rising level of violence In the coun- 
try, the police dosed the causeway, barring entry to the 
{xiblic, to foreign diplomats and to several hundred 
monks' protesting an attack two weeks ago oh Anuradha- 
pura, one of Buddhism’s holiest shrines. 

The attack was one of several violent incidents since 
last fall arising from a campaign by members of the 
Tamil minority to establish a state separate from that of 
the Sinhalese majority. Unofficial accounts have put the 
death toll as high as 800; Indudingat least ISO who died in 
the Tamil assault on Anuradhapura. In July 1983, more 
than 400 people died in attacks on Tamils after the mur- 
der of X3 Sinhalese soldiers. 


Amid all the trouble, the closing of the causeway 
emed symbolic. Many Sri Lankans regard the Govern- 
ent of President Junius Jayewardene as isolated and 
tralyzed. As the violence of the Tamil separatist ac- 
rity spreads and grows, a politician told a visitor , "You 
ust remember that the Sinhalese have always been a 
ajoirtty witiir a minority complex.” 

Tamils, including die 12.6 percent of the Sri Lankan 
pulation whoHvein the north and.east and who largely 
pport separatism, and the 5.6 percent in the central hill 
untry wbodo noLfeel they are drowning in a sea of Sin- 
lese nationalism.' But the Sinhalese tend to believe 


Hundreds Have Been Killed in Tamil Violence 



Soldiers guarding wreckage of a train derailed by separatist guerrillas in northern Sri Lanka earlier this year. 


they are the embattled ones. They look with anxiety to In- 
dia's Tamil Nadu State, with its 50 millon or more ethnic 
• Tamils. The Sinhalese-led Sri Lankan Government — 
and the even more stridently nationalist Sinhalese op- 
positon — believe the Tamils have captured not only the 
Indian Government’s sympathy but also the imagination 
of the world’s press. 

Some diplomats and local commentators say there is 
fear that this country, with a reasonably nonviolent mod- 
ern history compared with those of India, Pakistan and 
Bangaldesh. is headed into the kind of ethnic division and 
political paralysis that has crippled growth in other third 
world nations. Sri Lanka, a model for development at the 
beginning of the decade, has already suffered a loss of in- 


vestor confidence and the destruction of tourism. 

The Sri Lankans are a literate, politically experi- 
enced and sophisticated people, diplomats and students 
of the country agree. They have enjoyed universal suf- 
frageand regular elections for more than half a century. 
Their sense of disappointment with the Government's 
performance is disturbing to many officials. A man with 
more than 20 years in Government service told a re- 
porter recently that the public's low regard for the po- 
lice, its impatience with the large bureaucracy and its 
growing belief that politicians are corrupt and unrespon- 
sive is causing anguish to those who have been banking 
on the country’s political strength to see it through the 
menace of terrorism. 


In its most radical form, Sinha- 
lese nationalism has led to a steady 
diminution of Tamil rights, an eclipse 
of the Tamil language despite its pro- 
tected status, and unprovoked at- 
tacks on Tamil life and property. Re- 
ports of brutality toward Tamils by 
apparently (and often admittedly) 
uncontrollable Government troops 
and police circulate regularly outside 
the censored press. Tamil leaders 
say that casualties in their communi- 
ties never merit public expressions of 
Government sympathy as attacks on 
Sinhalese do. and that compensation 
to Tamil victims is always limited, if 
paid at all. 

"There is a feeling among 
Tamils that any kind of outrage can 
be committed against them,” said 
Neelan Tiruchelvam, a spokesman 
for the Tamil United Liberation 
Front, a party whose 16 members of 
Parliament were forced out when 
they refused to take an oath against 
separatism. 

The hostility and prejudice 
against the Tamils, a group that had 
made considerable professional and 
economic progress before British 
rule ended in 1948, are often seen as 
elements to be manipulated by politi- 
cians and by some of the Buddhist 
clergy. Most Tamils a re Hindu. Many 
Sinhalese say that ethnic communi- 
ties could live in harmony "if it weren't for the political 
boys,” as a computer technician put it. “They are always 
cashing in on disturbances." « 

There is a pervasive sense that the Government is 
doing nothing to satisfy any of the country's constituen- 
cies. The President has appeared unable or unwilling 
over the last few months to line up the Sinhalese majority 
behind his own strong stand against violence and for a 
political settlement. Instead, there has been tension 
within the governing party as politicians jockey for posi- 
tion in the long-term race to succeed the 78-year-old 
President when his term expires in 1989. The struggle 
against terrorism, political writers say, will make or 
break reputations. 
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The Vatican’s Trial 


Is There 
A Message 
In Agca’s 
Madness? 


By E J. DIONNE Jr. 


ROME — The Vatican is well known for extremely 
discreet diplomacy. But when a Pope is shot publicly in 
the middle of a crowd in St.. Peter's Square, the issues are 
not easily confined to drawing room chats. 

Last week, Mehmet Ali Agca. the man convicted of 
shooting Pope John Paul 11 on May 13, 1931, made discre- 
tion ail the more difficult, if all the more necessary. 

To the delight of defense lawyers, Mr. Agca, the 
prosecution’s leading witness against three Bulgarians 
and four Turks on trial for conspiracy to murder the 
Pope, indulged in some remarkable outbursts during the 
trial’s first two days. Mr. Agca said he was the reincar- 
nation of Jesus; he predicted the end of the world; he said 
his shooting of the Pope was connected to the third secret 
the Blessed Virgin was supposed to have disclosed to 
children at Fatima almost 70 years ago; he said he would 
not talk further if the Vatican told him to stop; and he 
told Judge Severino Santiapichi that he would have to 
consult with God before testifying further. 

Giuseppe Consolo, the lawyer for Sergei I. Antonov, 
the only Bulgarian suspect in Italian custody, did not con- 
ceal his delight. “He has led Italian justice around by the 
nose for three years,” Mr. Consolo said, adding that Mr. 
Agca was “psychologically unbalanced.” 

Joaquin Navarro Vails, the Vatican spokesman, con- 
fined himself to “no comment” when asked about Mr. 
Agca’s remarks. But Vatican officials were privately dis- 
mayed. “Is Ali Agca sane or insane? That is the ques- 
tion,” a Vatican prelate said. “And the line between 
sanity and insanity is sometimes a thin one." 

That remark was a reference to uncertainty over 
whether Mr. Agca’s outbursts were calculated to send 
some sort of signal to someone — to Bulgaria? to the 
Vatican? — that he was not prepared to reveal new and 
dangerous information about the plot unless he was re- 
leased from prison. But this was only a theory, and Mr. 
Consolo, for one, preferred to think the real issue was Mr. 
Agca's stability. 

Pope John Paul himself added to the mysteries with 
remarks about the trial to a group of official Bulgarian 
visitors. “I pray every day,” the Pope said, “for a good 
and positive end to this affair, so that it does not weigh on 
a Slavic country and people.'* 

til one sense, the comment was unremarkable, since 
the Pope always makes a distinction between Slavic peo- 
ples and their Communist rulers. But the fact that the 
statement was directed at a Bulgarian official made it 
seem like an unusual quest for detente from a Pontiff 
known for his hatred of Communist regimes and ideol- 
ogy. In fact, the statement was one indication of how deli- 
cate the politics of the shooting has become. 

The Stakes In taitern . 

Many in'the Vatican believe the Bulgarians, and the. 
Soviet Union, could well liave been behind the shooting; 
but many also fear the effect a smoking-gun proof would 
have on Vatican policy and on the fate of Roman Catho- 
lics within the Soviet orbit. 

The Vatican has long sought to win as much freedom 
and autonomy as it could for its followers in Eastern Eu- 
rope. This has meant quiet diplomacy, a path well-trod 
by the Vatican’s Secretary of State, Agostino Cardinal 
Casaroli. Cardinal Casaroli is regarded as the leading ar- 
chitect of the Vatican's brand of Ostpolitik, and his sup- 
porters say he has successfully prevented even greater 
persecution of the church by Communist governments. 

As a leading opponent of the Communist regime in 
his native Poland, John Paul is often seen as taking a 
much harder line than his Secretary of State. But even 
when he dealt with the Polish Communists as a Cardinal 
in Peri and, John Paul pursued a subtle strategy that com- 
bined negotiation with confrontation. He has continued to 
do so as Pope. Thus, he has already met this year with 
Erich Honecker, the East German leader, and Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister. 

This has not prevented the Pope from being unrelent- 
ing in his attacks on Marxist ideology, notably, as he sees 
it, within the church in Latin America. These attacks 
make some diplomats in the Vatican uncomfortable, but 
they please many conservatives, as well as many East- 
ern European prelates, who never much liked overtures 
toward the Communist bloc. 

The attempt on John Paul’s life has brought all these 
issues to the fore. Hard-liners within the church have 
been pointing at Bulgaria. A finger on the trigger is seen 
by such groups, as well as by conservatives outside the 
church, as proof of what they have been saying about 
Communist systems all along. 

The Vatican advocates of detente worry about pre- 
cisely such an outcome. "The professional anti -Commu- 
nists love this case," said one pro-detente Vatican offi- 
cial." Such people may be on the upswing in the Vatican 
under Pope John Paul, the official added, “but they are 
not everywhere, and certainly not in the Vatican’s for- 
eign office.” Although he may believe in Bulgarian in- 
volvement, the Pope himself appears intent on not per- 
mitting the murder attempt to disrupt the Vatican's deli- 
cate diplomacy toward Eastern Europe. 



Mehmet All Agca testifying in Rome last week. 
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Survivors of a storm that swept out of the Bay of Bengal waiting for relief supplies on the Island of C har Clerk last week. 

In Bangladesh, Tragedy 

Has Become a Tradition 


By STEVEN R. WE IS MAN 


DHAKA, Bangladesh — In 14 years of independence, 
Bangladesh has experienced frequent catastrophes. 
Bom in a brutal war between India and Pakistan, the 
country has survived the assassination of two leaders 
and several coups. Floods, droughts, famine and violent 
tropical storms are virtually routine. 

The storm that devastated southeastern Bangladesh 
last week hit as the country was beginning to show 
progress in economic growth and political stability. Of it- 
self, economists and political experts said, the storm 
would probably not set the country far back in these 
areas. But neither do they see much chance for Bangla- 
desh to solve its many problems. 

Few countries are so poor, so densely crowded and so 
ignored by outsiders. Bangladesh was once dismissed as 


"a basket case” by former Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger. Its population is close to 100 million and 7,000 
people are bom each day, approximately the number 
that died in last week's storm. As of last year, Bangla- 
desh had received nearly 115 billion in aid but had dis- 
bursed wily two-thirds of it. Even so, an array of -coun- 
tries and international relief organizations lined up to 
provide at least SI2 million in emergency help for the vic- 
tims of the hurricane-like storm, which in this part of the 
world is called a cyclone. 

Natural disasters have always been a part of the na- 
tion’s fate. Indeed, a gigantic cyclone in 1970, killing an 
estimated 300,000 on the southern coast, helped to bring 
on independence. Bangladesh was known then as the 
eastern province of Pakistan, created when Britain 
partitioned India in 1947. For years, the province felt ig- 
nored by Pakistan's leaders in the west, a feeling that 
crystallized when President Yahya Khan did not even 
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Disappointed Donors 
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But the most difficult task is to slow the growth of the 
population. With outside assistance, the Government has 
iried education, distributing contraceptives and vrtun- 
tarv sterilization. But the growth rate is still 2.5 percent, 
or 2.5 million more people a year . Bangladeshis best 
hopes may lie in improving agricultural productivity. 
The "Green Revolution'’ has had some effect, b ut ex - 
perts see little prospect of major results. And U condi- 
tions are seen as deteriorating, they fear renewed agita- 
tion and political turmoil. 
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Misldto Indians from Nicaragua at a refugee camp in Honduras. 


Central America’s Displeased and Displaced 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


SAN SALVADOR — - Driven by political persecution, 
war and economic need, hundreds of thousands of Cen- 
tral Americans have fled their homes. The numbers 
seem to be growing, causing concern in the region and in 
Washington. American officials fear that many will 
eventually slip into the United States, where an esti- 
mated one million Central Americans have arrived ille- 
gally in recent years. 

There is sharp disagreement over who qualifies as a 
refugee. The United States requires evidence of justified 
fear of political persecution. But whatever their reasons, 
the flood of people who have left their homes in El Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua since 1979 has reached the dimensions 
of an exodus. In El Salvador, officials estimate that oue- 
sixth of the population, more than a million people, have 
been displaced. Most of them are in Salvadoran Govern- 
ment camps or in the United States. The United States is 
spending $25.2 million and the Salvadoran Government 
$8.5 million this year to support the people in Salvadoran 
camps; private agencies also help. Most are fanners 
who have fled, leaving thousands of acres fallow and add- 
ing to strains on the economy." 

More than 45,000 Guatemalan Indians have fied 
army harassment and guerrilla warfare since 1981 and 
are now in camps In Mexico, And in northern Honduras, 
an estimated 20,000 Miskito Indians are in their third 
year of exile after leaving Nicaragua when Sandinista 
troops burned their villages. Relief officials say the 


departures from Guatemala and El Salvador tapered off 
in the last year but picked up sharply in Nicaragua, 
where guerrilla warfare. Government pressure and eco- 
nomic hardship have Intensified. Honduras has regis- 
tered more than 5,000 other Nicaraguan Indians, besides 
the Miskitos. in its camps; some weeks 100 more arrive. 
Last year, 1,931 Nicaraguan refugees entered Costa 
Rica, the Inter-Governmental Committee for Migration 
reports. In the first quarter of 1985, more than 1,100 ar- 
rived, overflowing Costa Rican refugee centers. 

Official statistics are often understated. United Na- 
tions officials and other experts say. In Honduras, for ex- 
ample, Col. Abram Turcios. the Government's chief 
refugee official, says the number of illegal refugees may 
be 10 times as large as the 5,000 officially registered non- 
Indian refugees. “It is a grave problem for us," Colonel 
Turcios said, because of high unemployment. 

500,000 Salvadorans in U.S.? 

More than 100,000 illegal immigrants from El Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua are believed to be living in Costa 
Rica. Many of the Nicaraguans are young, middle-class 
men escaping army conscription. - Officials in Honduras 
and Costa Rica fear that the presence of so many newly 
arrived young men may create sexual tensions in the 
camps. The officials also worry about the fate of recent 
high-school graduates ready for college. "You can’t let 
young men just do nothing," said Colon Bermudez, a 
United Nations official in Costa Rica. 

Thirty-eight Nicaraguan refugees interviewed re- 
cently in Honduras said their chief desire was to go to the 


United States. Administration officials have appealed to 
Congress to support President Reagan’s policies in part 
as a strategy to discourage this migration. 

Relief agencies believe that more than 500,000 Salva- 
dorans have entered the United States. Los Angeles is 
thought to have the world's second largest Salvadoran 
community, after San Salvador; New York may have 
100,000. Most of them are treated as illegal aliens, said 
Verne Jervis, an immigration service spokesman in 
Washington. More than 33,000 have been deported since 
1980, touching off a sharp debate. Many church groups 
argue that the Salvadorans have the required justified 
fear of persecution, but the State Department insists that 
they are leaving Salvador for principally economic rea- 
sons and are thus ineligible for refugee status. 

Political difficulties seem to be almost inescapable 
for refugees. The United States has long urged that 
camps holding 20.000 Salvadorans be moved away from 
the area near Honduras's border with El Salvador be- 
cause. American Embassy officials say, the camps serve 
as resting places for leftist Salvadoran guerrillas. On the 
other side of the country, Nicaraguan anti-Govemment 
rebels can be observed recruiting fighters in refugee 
camps, according to rebel leaders and Western officials. 
Similar recruiting occurs in Miskito Indian camps. . 

Even leaving these pressures aside, prospects in the 
camps are limited. A generation of children from El Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and Guatemala “are growing up with 
no knowledge of how to work the land or use their hands,” . 
said an International Red Cross official in San Salvador. . 
“They have a future without possibilities.” 
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Europe’s High-Stakes Auto Battle Th© 


As profits sag, car 
makers fight each 
other — and try to 
stop the surge in 
Japanese sales. 

By JOHN TAGLIABUE 

Bonn 

V OLKSWAGENWERK A.G., the 
West German automobile giant, 
is negotiating to build aU its 
Polo subcompacts in Pamplona, 
Spain. To the south, near Saragossa, 
the General Motors Corporation is 
now assembling its Opel Corsas for 
the entire European market, while 
motor production is being concen- 
' t rated at Kaiserslautern, in Germa- 
ny. The Ford Motor Company is ship- 
ping transmissions from Bordeaux, 
France, to assembly plants through- 
out Europe and discussing joint ven- 
tures with Fiat ranging from parts 
production to a possible merger. 

This flurry of new arrangements 
reflects the fundamental realignment 
that is shaking up the European auto 
industry. Increasingly, the Big Six 
auto makers — Fiat, Volkswagen, 
Peugeot, Renault and the European 
units of Ford and General Motors — 
are feeling hemmed in. Faced with 
dwindling profits, they are scram- 
bling for low-cost production sites, 
modern, efficient factories and other 
new ways to do business. 

But their age-old domination of 
their home market is beginning to 
erode, largely due to competition 
from the Japanese. Combined mar- 
ket share for the Big Six dropped to 
70.9 percent in 1984 from 72.6 percent 
in 1980. More alarming, the Japanese 
share has widened to more than 10 
percent, double that of five years ago. 

“After coal mining, textiles, steel 
and shipbuilding, the European auto- 
mobile industry stands in danger of 
going down the path of other indus- 
tries that have shed their ability to 
compete,’* Wolfgang R. Habbel, 
chairman of Volkswagen's profitable 
Audi subsidiary, warned recently. 

While up to six percentage points 
separated the first and last of the Big 
Six volume producers five years ago, 
today each circles within one point or 
so of an 11 percent share of the 10-mil- 
• lion car market. 

This bunching has led to savage 
*price discount ing jagdj^poaing- ad- 
vertising t5r ortafekr h de- 

forces prpriCmargins. .Only rthree at 
The Big Six — Ford, Fiafantf Volks- 
wagen — operated in the black in 1984. 

A recent review showed that the 
major auto makers lost a cumulative 
total of $600 million in both 1983 and 
1984, according to Daniel Goeudevert, 
chairman of Ford’s West German 
unit. “Most of Europe's volume auto 
manufacturers are not making any 
profits,’’ he concluded. 

Chronic overcapacity is a major 
problem for the Big Six. Economists 
say that production must be cut by 20 
percent, or an estimated 22 million 
units, to bring supply into line with 
demand and restore profitability. But 
government subsidies to ailing com- 
panies like Renault in France are 
hurting the relatively healthy auto 
makers, such as G.M.’s Opel and 
Fiat, depriving them of market share 
and earnings. 

“What rubs most is that capacity is 
artificially kept alive,” lamented 
Hans W. Gab, an Opel board mem- 
ber. “Normally competition cuts out 
the weak.” 
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B EYOND their internecine bat- 
tles, European auto makers 
are nervously aware of the 
rowing Japanese invasion, particu- 
•urly in the small-car market where 
tie Big Six make the bulk of their 
ales. Since it now costs about 30 per- 
ent more to manufacture a car in 


Europe than in Japan, the Big Six 
may be forced to yield more market 
sbare. “We have to admit that in the 
lower- market segment, our prices 
are no longer competitive,” .said 
Audi's Mr. Habbel. 

The Japanese assault seems likely 
to strengthen in the coming years. 
Undaunted by import restrictions In 
Italy, France and Britain, the Japa- 
nese are beginning to weave a net- 
work of alliances with Continental 
■ car makers to skirt the barriers — the 
same strategy that is helping them in 
th^-.. United States. Nissan is now 
producing an Italian version of the 
"Cherry at an Alfa Romeo factory in 
southern Italy, and Honda will begin 
manufacturing small cars next year 
in Britain. Some analysts conclude 
tjiat further ventures are inevitable. 

“Given their corporate philosophy, 

I do not see Toyota, Mazda or Mitsu- 
bishi sitting idly by the sidelines,” 
said John Lawson, an analyst at 
D.R.I. Europe Ltd., in London. 

. For some European companies, 
such alliances may be necessary for 
survival. Crushed by.- high wages, 
generous worker benefits and the cost 
of servicing debt, they cannot afford 
further investment to automate facto- 
ries and develop new models. 

Increasingly, industry executives 
and analysts are wondering whether 
some once-proud national manufac- 
turers, such as Renault and Volks- 
wagen, retain the vigor to defend 
their European market shares. “We 
probably won’t always have tbe situa- 
tion with six manufacturers and 
fairly balanced production,” said Mr. 
Lawson. “There will be some winners 
and some losers.” • 

In many ways, America’s biggest 
auto makers, G.M. and Ford, have 
been the major beneficiaries of re- 
alignments in Europe’s car industry, 
capitalizing on their worldwide ties 
and the multibillion-dollar invest- 
ments of their parents in recent 
years. Ford has moved into the No. 1 
spot among Europe's auto makers, 
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edging out Fiat in 1984 with 12.8 per- 
cent of the market. 

Opel, too, has moved ahead. Tradi- 
tionally the also-ran of the industry, 
Opel last year moved into fifth place, 
with 11 percent of the market, up 
from 8.42 percent in 1980. 

■RESPITE the problems, some 
■ M analysts feel that governments 
mdr cannot permit a major player 
simply to disappear. Automobile pro- 
duction in the West German econ- 
omy, for example, accounts for 
nearly 15 percent of jobs and about 10 
percent of industrial revenues. 

Thus, economists say that realign- 
ment and shrinkage are more realis- 
tic solutions. They predict contrac- 
tion in production capacity as Euro- 
pean auto makers concentrate opera- 
tions in fewer factories, either to gain 
greater economies of scale or. in the 
case of state-owned companies, to 
save jobs at home. For example, 
some consultants think Ford might 
stop producing its Sierra model in 
Belgium, where wages and benefits 
are high, to focus on its big Cologne, 
West Germany, factory. Renault 
might pull out of Belgium or Spain to 
save jobs in France. 

Some companies might yield the 
low end of the market to the Japanese 
and concentrate on the larger, more 
expensive cars that specialty pro- 
ducers such as Daimler-Benz and 
Volvo sell so well. 

To be sure, the continuing realign- 


ment has shown some positive ef- 
fects. Most of the Big Six, with the ex- 
ception of Renault and Peugeot, have 
recovered from the immense losses 
they suffered in the early 1980's when 
the oil shocks produced a deep Euro- 
pean recession and the Japanese in- 
vasion first shook the industry. 

Faced with slumping sales, some 
companies poured billions of dollars 
into modernizing factories and updat- 
ing aging model lines. Fiat’s sprawl- 
ing new factory in Mirafiore, near 
Turin, or Volkswagen’s highly auto- 
mated Hall 54, in Wolfsburg, are at 
the industry's cutting edge. 

Nonetheless, industry executives 
concede that Europe did not move as 
hard or as fast as, say, Chrysler did in 
the United States when it was on the 
edge of bankruptcy in 1980 and got 
help from the government. 

European analysts say, however, 
that the European schemes worked 
less well than the Chrysler bailout, 
because most European govern- 
ments, pressed with stubbornly high 
unemployment rates, emphasized 
saving jobs more than boosting com- 
petitiveness. 

“You had far more attention to the 
issue of jobs here than at Chrysler,” 
said Detlef Borscheid, senior consult- 
ant at Marketing Systems, an Essen- 
based consulting group. “Chrysler's 
goal was productivity and profitabil- 
ity. Here the attention was to employ- 
ment, not optimizing profits. That’s a 
difference.” 

S OME industry executives, how- 
ever, say the inevitable shrink- 
age will yield a leaner, tougher 
industry, better able to keep step with 
the Japanese and the Americans. 
They point to the immense technolog- 
ical prowess of the European indus- 
try, which has pioneered such recent 
automotive breakthroughs as anti- 
block brake systems and electroni- 
cally controlled fuel injection. And 
they note that governments, fed up 
with heavy subsidies to the ailing 
steel industry, are growing increas- 
ingly reluctant to pick up the tab for 
auto industry losses. 

“The lesson we’ve learned from 
steel,” said Opel’s Mr. Gab, "is that 
everyone winds up paying to save the 
jobs of a few. 

"But the investments are just too 
massive in this industry, they exceed 
government capacities," he contin- 
ued. “I think the English under 
Thatcher, the French and the Spanish 
are all on the way to recognizing the 
limits. I'm optimistic.” ■ 


On the positive side of the Presi- 
dent’s tax plan for individuals are a 
near doubling of the personal exemp- 
tion, to $2,000, a maximum 35 percent 
tax rate and a $4,000 maximum I.R.a. 
deduction for one-earner families. 
The plan would cut taxes for Amer- 
icans who do not itemize, but would 
curb or eliminate many popular de- 
ductions, including those for state and 
local taxes, entertainment expenses 
and interest payments. For . busi- 
nesses, the maximum tax rate would 
be 33 percent, instead of 46 percent, 
but investment tax credits would be 
eliminated, bad debt reserves would 
not be deductible and the oil depletion 
allowance would be phased out. 

Opposition is expected from special 
interest groups, including tbe housing 
industry, which says it would suffer. 
Congressional opposition is likely as 
well, especially in the Democratic 
House, which acknowledges the need 
for such major changes but is wary. 

Tax “revolution” is needed, the 
President said, because the tax sys- 
tem has become “un-American.” In 
addition, he said, the elimination of 
the deduction for local taxes will 
force states and cities to cut costs or 
face unpopular tax increases. 

R.J. Reynolds wants to buy Na- 
bisco Brands, the company formed 
from the merger of Standard Brands 
and Nabisco. The bid, for a reported 
$5 billion in cash, would add such 
popular food products as Oreo cookies 
and Ritz crackers to Reynolds, the 
nation’s biggest cigarette company. 
Analysts say even if this bid fails, 
other bidders are likely. 

Apple Computer realigned its divi- 
sions, consolidating management of 
its two main products, Apple II and 
Macintosh, and taking Steven Jobs, 
the chairman and co-founder, away 
from day-to-day responsibilities. The 
restructuring is. an effort to speed 
product development at the company,"' 
whose profit has dropped steeply.' - 

I.B.M. expects an earnings drop in 
the second quarter, but is optimistic 
for the second half. Analysts were 
more skeptical. 

Chrysler is discussing purchase of 
Gulfstream Aerospace for S646 mil- 
lion. A deal would make Gulfstream 
part of Chrysler’s high-technology ex- 
pansion plans. It also adds to the 
trend in the auto industry to diversify 
into aviation: Ford and G.M. are top 
bidders for Hughes Aircraft. 

Sir James Goldsmith agreed to dis- 
continue his bid for Crown Zellerbach 
and will cooperate in Zellerbach’s re- 
structuring. The move, coming after 
a five-month battle, means Sir James 
will get seats on the Zellerbach board. 
Analysts said that Sir James had 
probably won a proxy fight for board 
seats, so the move was more a peace 
gesture than a concession. 
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Leading economic Indicators fell 
two-tenths of 1 percent in April, the 
first drop this year and a sign of 
weakness in the economy. But offi- 
cials expect an upturn . . . The trade 
deficit swelled to $11.9 billion in April, 
well above last year’s record pace . . . 
Factory orders dropped five-tenths of 
1 percent, the ninth fall in a year . . . 
Sales of new homes fell 12 percent in 
April after a strong March. 

MCI was awarded $37.8 million in 
its retrial of a suit charging A.T.&T. 
with using its monopoly position to 
limit MCI’s growth. But MCI had 
sought $5.8 billion, and analysts said 
A.T.&T. was the bigger victor. 

Natural gas pipeline rales would be 
overhauled under a Federal plan that 
would broaden access to pipelines by 
producers and customers and encour- 
age competition, thus reducing prices 
for consumers. 

Norway Is expected to cut its oil 
price by up to $1 a barrel, and Mexico 
may follow. The moves would put fur- 
ther pressure on the OPEC nations 
and apparently assure that a drop in 
worldwide oil prices will continue. 

Warner Amex Cable is being sought 
by Time Inc. and Tele-Communica- 
tions Inc. in a joint bid valued at $1 2 
billion in cash and debt assumption. 
The bid is the most attractive yet for 
Wamer-Amex, a Warner Communi- 
cations-American Express venture 
and the sixth-largest cable company. 

T.W.A. is for sale, but the board 
does not want to sell to Carl C. Icahn, 
who holds 25 percent of the airline and 
has offered $600 million for the rest. A 
Federal judge refused to block Mr. 
Icahn ’s bid, leading the board to seek 
a partner. Because of Mr. Icahn’s 
stake, the airline is expected to have 
a hard time finding a buyer, although 
Eastern has expressed interest. 


An otherwise dull week ended Fri- 
day with a 9.63-point spurt in the Dow 
Jones industrial average to a record 
close of 1,315.41. For the week, the 
Dow gained 13.44. Bond prices surged 
early in the holiday-shortened week, 
but were mixed the rest of the week. 
A $4.5 billion jump in the money sup- 


A last-minute bid from Carl H. 
Lindner’s American Financial Corpo- 
ration beat a bid from Chemical Bank 
for Home State Savings, the Ohio 
thrift unit whose collapse in March 
led to a statewide crisis. The deal 
ends, for now. Chemical's attempts to 
establish an interstate banking 
beachhead in Ohio. 
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Japan’s Most Influential U.S. Lobbyist 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 


Washington 

S TANTON D. ANDERSON'S Sun- 
day school teacher was a state 
senator who taught the boy 
more than Bible studies: Mark O. 
Hatfield, now Republican Senator 
from Oregon, instilled in the young- 
ster a taste — and a skill — for poli- 
tics that never disappeared. And to- 
day the 44-year-old Mr. Anderson 
wields political power of a sort that 
would have seemed Inc onceiv able to 
a Baptist minister’s son growing up in_ 
Salem, Ore.,' during World War II. 

By all accounts, Mr. Anderson is 
Japan's most influential lobbyist in 
Washington, a leading figure in what 
is the capital's biggest growth indus- 
try-: Japanese Government and in- 
dustry representation. 

“You can measure a good lobbyist 
by the ripples he doesn’t make, and 
Stan doesn’t make ripples/’ said one 
of his adversaries, Travis Marshall, 
chief lobbyist (or Motorola, an Amer- 
ican telecommunications company 
that has been campaigning for an im- 
port surcharge to. help redress the 
growing trade deficit. 

Mr. Anderson, whose lean, 6-foot 
4-inch frame has been a fixture in 
Washington for about 20 years, 
prefers tooperate withlow visibility, 
wielding hfe ccwsiderable power be- 
hind the scenes. He ; shuns, the word 
lobbying,, preferring to call what he 
does “trade-policy' legal .work.” In 


Japan, “lobbyist” carries a pejora- 
tive connotation: The word means 
“action behind the curtains.” 

In the crisis this spring over access 
to the Japanese telecommunications 
market by American companies, he 
.served more as -an adviser to his 
Japanese clients than as a lobbyist 
By urging them to get the Japanese 
Government to reduce trade barriers, 
he helped ease a crisis that could 
have set off a protectionist outburst 
here, winch could have hurt his 
clients. 

But there are still tough times 
ahead. The $37 billion trade deficit 
with - Japan, associated in many 
American minds with the continued 
loss of. manufacturing jobs, has fed to 
deep resentment here. Congress now 
faces the largest backlog of protec- 
tionist bills in 50 years. And, many 
analysts believe, prospects of ever- 
wider deficits could soon bring a 
major confrontation between free 
traders and protectionists. "The most 
difficult period will be in the next six 
months,” Mr. Anderson said. 

He has never been busier. Yet he 
says he never advocates a position 
that he does not believe in. “We turn 
down business,” he said. “I’m very 
concerned about my reputation. 
We’re careful how we pick a client. ” 

■ Through the law office he founded 
four years ago, Anderson, Hibey, 
Nauheim & Blair, and another pri- 
• vate lobbying enterprise. Global USA 
Incl, he handles a broad range of 
clittits. They include foreign and .do- 


mestic interests, such as Brazil’s 
steel industry, Continental Air Lines 
and the Marriott Corporation. 

But Japanese work is his bread and 
butter. The law firm represents two 
Japanese telecommunications trade 
associations and three Japanese ma- 
chine tool trade associations. Global 
counts among its clients some leading 
Japanese corporations, including All 

Nippon Airways, the Japanese Aero 
Engine Corporation, the Japanese 
Aircraft Development Corporation, 
Fanuc, Komatsu and Kyocera. 

Using an extensive network of cro- 
nies throughout Washington, Mr. An- 
derson plays a role that his Japanese 
clients consider invaluable: He is 
their eye on Washington. He teaches 
them the ways of the capital, warning 
them of potential problems while 
trying to take some of the heat out of 
trade conflicts. “We probably spend 
more time advising and educating 
our foreign clients than we do in ac- 
tual lobbying the U.S. Government 
and Congress,” he said. 

And that, even adversaries con- 
cede, has proved very successful. 
“Stan accurately articulates the U.S. 
political position,” said William K. 
Krist, director of international trade 
affairs for the American Electronics 
Association. “He’s very effective." 

Part of his job is to warn the Japa- 
nese of shifts in the American mood, 
and to keep trade tensions from grow- 
ing. In March, for example, a crisis 
was building over America’s $2 bil- 
lion annual telecommunications 


trade deficit with Japan and Mr. An- 
derson stepped in. 

His strategy covered several 
fronts. He urged Haruo Ozawa, presi- 
dent of the Communication Industries 
Association of Japan, to get Sony, 
Sanyo and other Japanese telecom- 
munications producers to withdraw 
from a Tokyo agency that certified 
imported products for sale in Japan. 
The fact that Japanese producers 
were deciding what competitors’ 
products would be allowed into Japan 
infuriated the Americans. When 
Japanese producers followed the An- 
derson advice, tensions were reduced 
and the Americans eased their de- 
mands for protectionist measures. 

Then Mr. Anderson urged Mr. 
Ozawa to address an American tele- 
communications producers' conven- 
tion to persuade them that Japanese 
producers were truly working for 
greater access for American compa- 
nies. That, too. helped ease tensions. 

“The information we have received 
from him has been accurate and use- 
ful,” said Mr. Ozawa, interviewed in 
Tokyo. "We have a very high ap- 
praisal of the work he has done.” 

Experienced in the political vine- 
yards, Mr. Anderson uses his political 
credits sparingly. “You can only traf- 
fic on a relationship so much,” he 
said. “I don't overtraffic on those 
relationships. There’s plenty of ad- 
vantage to being able to talk to some- 
body, but you've got lo have the right 
story to talk to him.” 
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Fairer Taxes and What Else? 


When first elected, President Reagan pro- 
claimed that the power to tax “must not be used to 
regulate the economy or bring about social 
change.’* Four years wiser, he now proclaims a tax 
program to achieve nothing less than “the second 
American Revolution.” Such hyperbole aside, Mr. 
Reagan's proposals point toward significant 
progress in tax policy. Since its social goals are now 
acknowledged, the nation can cleanly debate what 
they should be. 

Mr. Reagan's premises and commitment are 
admirable. As many have long argued, the tax code 
has become unfair, complex and a drag on eco- 
nomic growth. The President's remedies head in the 
right direction. But he is wrong to put tax rate re- 
duction even ahead of fairness and strays too far 
from the goal of taxing all forms of income in essen- 
tially the same way. 


The best feature of Mr. Reagan's plan, and 
surely its main purpose, is its sizable reduction in 
tax rates, both personal and corporate. That alone 
could remove many distortions from economic life 
and get people back to reckoning in real rather than 
tax dollars. 

Also admirable are many of the details — the 
extent to which the President would strip away de- 
ductions, exemptions, credits and other fancy gim- 
micks that warp the nation's spending and invest- 
ment. He would remove the Federal subsidies for 
expensive business meals and football seats and 
building shopping malls. He would at least reduce 
the artificial lure of much real estate investment 
and other shelters. 

But in redesigning the purer reform proposed 
by his Treasury, Mr. Reagan has injected some 


dubious political objectives. By repealing the de- 
ductibility of state and local taxes, he would begin to 
starve the budgets of local governments as he has 
tried to starve Federal spending. Yet he would 
spend sizable revenues for a big increase in per- 
sonal exemptions, a larger benefit for big taxpayers 
than for small. 

Downright unfair are some of the special lures 
Mr. Reagan holds out to influential constituencies. 
Though he would kill the oil depletion allowance, he 
retains special deductions for oil drilling. Most dis- 
tressingly, he would give stiH more favorable treat- 
ment to capital gains, preserving the huge distinc- 
tions between income from wages and the apprecia- 
tion of stocks or paintings- . 

The President contends that this favoritism is 
necessary to stimulate investment and growth. But 
his hardly socialistic Treasury thought otherwise 
just a few months ago and offered the much better 
idea of discounting capital gains for inflation and 
then taxing it like all other income. 

Especially worrisome is the proposal to tax 
monies paid in taxes to state and local governments 
and thus to attack their services, even as the Fed- 
eral Government sharply reduces aid to those same 
services. As former Senator Jacob Javits observes, 
the inevitable losers would be the poorest Amer- 
icans who depend on local services. Washington 
would end up honoring the deductibility of taxes 
paid to Saudi Arabia or Japan, but not those paid to 
Minnesota or New York City. 

The Administration has now produced two 
stimulating tax revisions, proving that many of the 
components are interchangeable, without enlarging 
the deficit. The President's package is impressive 
but far from ideal by his own proclaimed objectives. 
Congress can make it better still. 


The $32 Million Flying Ashtray 


Poor Caspar Weinberger. Each time the embat- 
tled Secretary of Defense raises his head, another 
absurdly priced piece of military hardware comes 
winging his way. The 1435 hammer. The $1,118 plas- 
tic stool-leg cap. The $7,622 coffee brewer. The 
$Xfi v S71 lunch-pack refrigerator. - -••• 

Last week it was a triple salvo from Grumman. 
The Navy has been found to pay the company $659 
for the plastic ashtray in the E-2C early-warning 
plane, $2,710 for the brace to secure the plane when 
-parked, and $400 for the socket wrench used to ad- 
just the ejection seat on the F-M fighter. 

“There is no excuse for paying $659 for an ash- 
tray,” Mr. Weinberger says. “Not only will the Gov- 
ernment recoup its money, but the Navy officers 
who authorized the purchase will be disciplined.” 
For the 16se-majest6 of allowing the Secretary of 
Defense to look ridiculous, an admiral and two offi- 
cers have been relieved of command. disci- 
pline officers and have Grumman send a refund is Kt. 
treat merely the minor symptoms of the disease. 
For its cause, listen to Grumman’s explanation. 

The ashtray, Grumman asserts, is especially 
designed to withstand the jolt of landing on a carri- 
er. It has 11 parts, and takes 13 man-hours to make. 
Setting up production each time for un economically 
small orders makes $659 a justifiable price. The 
company's figures may be exaggerated — the re- 
fund it offers to avoid argument is $610 per ashtray 
— but what's so disturbing is that, in the context of 
the Pentagon's procurement system, Grumman’s 
explanation is in principle valid. Any system in 


which a $659 ashtray can even begin to seem justi- 
fiable is deranged. * 

Like the $7,622 coffee brewer and the $16,571 re- 
frigerator, the 11-parf custom-made ashtray re- 
flects grotesque overdesign. Why such costly ex- 
- cess?-Beca«se therfientagon^procur em ent ro ffices 
bulge with some 36,000 officers and 359,000 civilians 
whose main task is to set performance standards 
and specifications. Nothing is too small to escape 
their attention — not even an ashtray. 

The Pentagon’s contractors profit handsomely 
from the gold-plating and overdesign of weapons. 
But some also regret the needless cost. Grumman’s 
vice chairman, John Carr, complains of all the 
Navy experts who wanted to embellish a new ver- 
sion of the F-I4 fighter. “We had a hell of a time 
eliminating the gold-plating and getting down to an 
affordable product,” he told Business Week. 

When even contractors fret about gold-plating, 
the Secretary of Defense should be worried sick, 
'-v The E-2C plane, of which the $659 ashtray is a 
parC'costs $32 million. Since the plane is produced 
by the samejnpcurement system, its cost is prob- 
ably just as excessive as the ashtray’s. To demand a 
refund on just the ashtray is to miss the point. A 
serious response would encourage many more steps 
like that taken by Navy Secretary Lehman, abolish- 
ing an entire layer of his procurement bureaucracy. 

Overpriced spare parts will continue to sap the 
credibility of Pentagon procurement until Mr. 
Weinberger stops battling parts and concentrates 
on the whole. 


Manguage 


Walter Block, senior economist at the Fraser 
Institute in Canada, and a dozen other readers have 
written to chide us for a recent bit of unintended ex- 
aggeration. 

The offense occurred in an editorial about 
stamping out sexist words. We’re all for pruning 
thoughtlessly offensive terms from the language, 
yet are troubled by that Federal official who's so 
eager to banish words with “man” in them. He 
urges “synthetic” instead of “man-made,” for in- 
stance, and “humankind" instead of “mankind.” 
From such zeal, we said, it’s no reach at all to the ul- 
timate absurdity: wopers on. 

Not quite ultimate. Calling attention to the last 


syllable in “person,” our correspondents point out 
that the true absurdity would be “woperdaughter.” 
Indeed, Dr. Block suggests that what’s most ulti- 
mately absurd probably is to think it possible ever 
to use “person” as a neuter substitute for masculine 
terms. Putting it in place of “son” produces, like 
barbershop mirrors, an infinite regress: woper/ 
per/ per/ per/ per 

Other readers, meanwhile, fail to see the virtue 
of substitutions like “humanity” for “mankind.” 
Trying to force values onto language, however vir- 
tuous they may be, obviously seethes with absurd- 
ity. We stand corrected, but ask that our corre- 
spondents recall an eternal truth. To err is people. 


Letters 


We Need to Know About These A1 Smith Charges 


To the Editor: 

Will everybody please bold still just 
one minute? 

New Yorkers cannot simply read 
on the front page of Hie Times (May 
22) that Al Smith, as Governor, took 
$400,000 in “cash and stock options" 
from some Wall Street boomer with 
an interest in transit fares, and then 
go on to the next item. 

Smith was a person of the largest 
significance in the political and social 
history of the United States. He was 
not just an advocate of industrial wel- 
fare legislation and women's suf- 
frage; he helped bring them about. 
He created modern state govern- 
ment, which in turn greatly influ- 
enced the reshaping of the national 
government under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As the first Roman Catholic Presi- 
dential candidate of a major party he 
brake what needs to be remembered 
as practically a racial barrier in 
American life. Just as important, 
when he lost, he didn’t get sore, but 
rather, as every schoolboy knows, sent 
the Pope a one word cable: UNPACK. 

He was elected Governor in 1918, 
defeated in 1920 (the year the census 
determined that most Americans 
lived in urban areas) and then re- 
elected three times. Before his career 
was over, it was established that an 
urban, Irish (although Frances Per- 
kins would insist he was mostly Ital- 
ian) Catholic Democrat could be- 
come the embodiment not just of hon- 
est but also of good government. Her- 
bert Hoover was born in the equiva- 
lent of a log cabin (genuine — most of 
the others were fakes); Smith in a 
tenement on the Lower East Side. His 
1928 Presidential candidacy marked 
the emergence of an urban style of 
stable, democratic government that 
was not only possible but also desira- 
ble. Things did not have to tum out as 
well on balance as they did. Smith 
made the difference. 

We owe his reputation respect. As to 
particulars of this allegation, we learn 
that Thomas L. Chad bourne wrote in 
an autobiography that he had given 
Smith money and stock options. Forty 
years' pay, mind you. William E. Nel- 
son, a professor of law at New York 


University, agreed to suppress the 
chapter at the request of the law firm 
bearing Chad bourne's name — Chad- 
bourne, Parke, Whitpside’ & Wolff.' 
Professor Nelson said he had grave 
doubts about Chadboume’s accuracy 
but, “We know that plenty of. politi- 
cians in New York in the first half of 
the 20th century were bribed, so what 
if we find out there's one more?” 

How's that? Al Smith? One more? 

Let us get a few things straight. A 
university professor has responsibil- 
ities that go well beyond the prefer- 
ences of a law firm (which he appears 
to be treating rather as a client) or his 
own prejudices. I mean no disrespect 
for Professor Nelson, but he cannot 
simply leave matters as they now 
are. The question roust be pursued. 

The stoiy goes that in the 1922 cam- 
paign Smith found that his opponent, 
the incumbent governor, Nathan L. 
Miller, was impressing audiences 
with an account of having saved the 
stole $1 million, or something such. A 
response was necessary, and so 
Smith began following the Governor 
about stating that if a million dollars 
really had been saved, “Where is it, 
and who’s got it?" 

Very well, where’s the $400,000? 
This kind of money doesn't move 



about without a trace. Smith was 
Sheriff of New York County in 1915-17 
and, if memory serves (I am writing 
from the country), made a huge in- 


come from the legal arrangements 
then existing. But otherwise his. in- 
come was never great, and I am sure 
Walter J. Smith, Ws son, is correct 
that ft is estate was relatively modest. 

As Al would say. Let’s loo k at ti te 
record. Please, no more law profes- 
sors agreeing, great God, to suppress 
evidence or dismissing a hugely dam- 
aging charge leveled at Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith as involving just another 
politician. We must get as close to the 
truth as possible, and live with it 
Daniel Patrick Mqynihan 
U nited States Sena tor from New York 
Pindars Comers, N.Y., May 27, 1985 


His Later Conservatism 

To the Editor: ' ' 

Left unsaid about the gifts Thomas 
L. Chad bourne wrote he had .be- 
stowed on Gov. Alfred E. Smith was 
another disconcerting circumstance. 
I. refer to Smith’s political career 
after 1928. 

Well known to scholars was Smith s 
role in the American Liberty League, 
founded in 1934 for the singular rea- 
son of giving conservatives a forum to 
attack President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his New Deal policies. When 
the league gave a much-publicized 
banquet in Washington in January 
1936, Smith was the featured speaker. 

Why? Historians give a combination 
of reasons for this conservative turn. 
Smith was surely disappointed that the 
Democrats did not . nominate him 
again for President in 1932. By the late 
1920's, it is suggested, he had begun 
moving away from a progressive 
ideology rooted in New York City’s 
pre-world War I political culture. 

The disclosures about the gifts 
from Chadboume only add to a bio- 
graphical portrait full of unexpected, 
inexplicable twists. And whatever 
Professor Nelson offers to rationalize 
not publishing such facts, they are es- 
sential to responsible historians and 
readers who wish to base their con- 
clusions on a complete documentary 
record. Michael H. Ebner 

Chairman, Department of History 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Ul., May 23, 1985 


Psychiatry Showing 
Age and Losing Grip 

To the Editor: 

What Dr. Seymour C. Post's re- 
sponse (letter. May 19) to “SociaJ 
Workers Vault Into a Leading Role in 
Psychotherapy" (by Daniel Cole- 
man, Science Times, April 30) shows 
is, the aging of psychiatry — a blind- 
ness’jp ^ current , ureiids .in mental 
health " and a dinging to the faded 
leadership of physical medicine. 

His misrepresentation of psychody- 
namic theory as psychodynamic 
“psychiatry” reveals a narrow pro- 
fessionalism and a political discipli- 
nary bias. His medical-model mental- 
ity and political fervor have blinded 
him to empirical findings that demon- 
strate there is no differential psycho- 
therapeutic effectiveness between 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 

Id the face of restriction of trade and 
anticompetition lawsuits against psy- 
chiatry's professional associations, 
psychiatrists are trying desperately to 
protect their turf. Lawsuits, against 
Georgia and the District of Columbia 
have won psychologists the right to 
have patients admitted to hospitals. 

The efforts of these professional as- 
sociations to monopolize mental- 
health diagnosis and treatment are 
failing, it is surely time. Increased 
competition in any marketplace im- 
proves quality at less expense. Psy- 
chiatry is showing its age and losing 
its grip on the m ental -heal th-ca re sys- 
tem. On the contrary. Dr. Post, the im- 
plications for public mental health are 
good. Joseph M. Peraino 

Houston. May 23, 1985 


Secular Humanism and Mr. Justice Black 


To the Editor: 

In “The Horrors of Secular Human- 
ism" (editorial. May 19), you com- 
bine a dictionary definition of “secu- 
lar” with a dictionary definition of 
“humanism” and, putting them to- 
gether, as you say, 'don't quite know 
what it means. 

Emanating ambignttylhi all- direc- 
tions, “secular hurhahiStif " IS; ‘rfe'vier'- 
theless, a term that originated in a 
1961 United States Supreme Court 
decision and that means, paradoxi- 
cally, religious humanism. In the 
case in point, Torcaso v. Watkins (367 
U.S. 488, June 19, 1961), an appointee 
to the office of notary public in Maxy- 


‘Steal a Bank, Me Boy’ 

To the Editor: 

Your May 20 editorial “When E. F. 
Hutton Cheats ...” rightly points up 
the failure, or inability, of the Jus- 
tice Department to prosecute fully 
the large-scale defrauding of hun- 
dreds of banks by a major invest- 
ment organization. But awareness of 
the relative impunity with which 
such organized thievery can be com- 
mitted isn’t new. It was defined, pre- 
cisely. some time ago by Finley 
Peter Dunne's Mr. Dooley. 

“Never steal a dure-mat,” Mr. 
JDooley said. ' If ye do, ye’ll be inves- 
tigated, hanged and maybe re- 
formed. Steal a bank, me boy, steal a 
bank.” Peter A. Quinn 

New York, May 23. 1985 


land was refused a commission to 
serve because he would not declare 
his belief in God and was, according- 
ly. barred from office by a provision 
of the state constitution. 

The Supreme Court reversed this 
decision, 9 to 0, with seven justices 
.concurring in the opinion of Associate 
Justice: Hugix^^adkiand tw jus- 
tices conoutring ^ theidecisiori ~witb- 
ouL opinion. Justice Black saidsthat 
neither a state nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment “can aid those religions 
based on a belief in the existence of 
God as against those religions 
founded on different beliefs.” 

In a footnote Justice Black added: 
“Among religions in this country 
which do not teach what would gen- 
erally be considered a belief in the ex- 
istence of God are Buddhism, Tao- 
ism. Ethical Culture, Secular 
Humanism and others.” 

Among the authorities cited was a 
lower-court case involving an organ- 
ized group of humanists who held 
regular Sunday services that resem- 
bled church services — but there was 
no God. 

Did the expression "secular 
humanism” spring fully grown from 
the head of Mr. Justice Black? 1 have 
not found any earlier use of it. I don't 
know bow or why he came to employ 
it. but I do know and believe that our 
discussion of the amendment to the 
Education for Economic Security 
Act, which was the subject of your 
editorial, should start with "Torcaso 
v. Watkins.” Morris Earle 

New Haven, VL, May 24, 1985' 


Why No Outcry About Sabra and Shatila? Time for a Tariff 


Topics 


Americans Abroad 


Three and Out 

Diplomatic pouches are said to be 
speeding an appropriate message to 
most political appointees serving as 
U.S. ambassadors: three years is 
enough. Exceptions are being made 
fora few noncareer envoys, like Mike 
Mansfield in Tokyo and Maxwell 
Rabb in Rome. 

Others must depart after three 
years unless the Senate confirms 
them for another post 

The polity provides a sensible 
chance for automatic review of politi- 
cal appointees, who lead four of every 
ten embassies, often to the nation’s 
benefit. Problems arise when a Presi- 
dent puts political loyalty before 
competence and judgment. A scan- 
dalous result last year was the public 
endorsement of North Carolina’s 


Senator Jesse Helms by 21 patronage 
ambassadors. 

This breach of tradition should dis- 
qualify any in the group who might 
seek another three-year posting — a 
point the Senate can underscore if it is 
missed by State. 


Conservative Colors 

"Why shouldn’t I look like a tour- 
ist?” said the vacationing American 
in the 1950's New Yorker cartoon. “I 
am a tourist” What made him look 
like a tourist was his Hawaiian shirt 

In those days, the “aloha shirt" 
decorated with tropica] scenes was a 
world symbol Of American taste. 
Now, suddenly. Time magazine re- 
ports, the shirt is back. European de- 
signers have updated the fit, but not 


the vivid cockatoos and gardenias. 
There’s also a growing market for 
originaJs. 

Some people explain the trend as a 
cyclical reaction to somber fashions 
or emulation of television actor Tom 
Selleck, who wears the shirts in his 
role as a Honolulu-based detective. 
The real reasons may go deeper. 

American men have always har- 
bored a desire for release from the 
prison of pin stripes. In the hip 60’s 
and 70’s, indulging it seemed to go 
along with challenging traditional 
values. Nowadays the challenges are 
no longer in vogue, though the desire 
for sartorial release remains strong. 
What more appropriate form for it, 
therefore, than the Hawaiian shirt, 
whose luminous palms, parrots and 
pineapples are an unquestioned 
American tradition? 


To the Editor: 

Since the third week of May there is 
ample evidence that people are being 
massacred in Beirut in violent 
clashes between Shiite and Palestin- 
ian groups. Once again, we hear the 
horror stories about patients forced 
out of hospital beds to be shot; about 
the stench of human flesh rising from 
the Sabra and ShatiJa refugee camps; 
about dead bodies lying on sidewalks. 

When one compares the current 
reaction of public opinion to these 
events with the response to the mas- 
sacres in the camps in 1982, one won- 
ders if the blood of the innocents is 
cheaper now. When Christian militia- 
men ran wild in the camps with the 
Israelis standing by, there was a 
worldwide outcry and a genuine sense 
of shock. Today, it is another news 
item of not much significance. An 
average television viewer has prob- 
ably heard and seen more about the 
von Btilow trial, for instance. 

There seem to be two sad reasons 
for this apathy. The first is the lack of 
access to the camps by television 
crews and photographers. In our soci- 
ety, if we cannot have color pictures of 
an event, then there is really no event. 
AH the murderers need to do is force 
the press out, and since we are not 
dealing here with an open democracy, 
no one wifi cry "censorship" the way 
American news organizations are pro- 
grammed to do in other cases. The les- 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
. the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


son that the killers have studied is that 
when the news media cannot take your 
pictures committing the act, that is 
practically a license to kill. 

The second reason seems to be that 
we do not have the Israelis around 
this time. They did not commit the 
atrocities of 1982 either, at least not 
directly. But lecturing them about 
morals and conscience is always a 
favorite undertaking of commenta- 
tors and critics, who somehow are un- 
. moved when the perpetrators are Shi- 
ites or Palestinians. Critics of Israel 
keep reminding us of the "crimes of 
Sabra and Shatila.” One wonders if 
we'H hear their protests now as em-* 
phatically as they were raised in Oc- 
tober 1982. 

Those who protested in 1982, exert- 
ing pressure on the White House to 
intervene militarily, should realize 
that their silence now discredits 
their sincere egressions of horror 
and condemnation then. Such indif- 
ference makes past concern look like 
a typical manifestation of a double 
standard. Moshe Kam 

Philadelphia, May 28, 1985 


To the Editor: 

In “Sewn Into a Comer” (Op-Ed, 
May 22), Sol C. Chaikin deals with 
part of a major American problem: 
competing with low-wage, overseas 
manufacturers. Following the pat- 
tern of the automobile industry, he 
suggests reserving most of our mar- 
ket through a quota system. 

A fairer solution for American 
workers would be an equitable tariff. 
Laws enacted under Presidents Taft, 
Wilson and Harding aimed at a non- 
political, flexible tariff based on com- 
parable cost of production. It proved 
too complicated and too political, but 
the idea is still valid. 

American manufacturers are ham- 
pered in our own market because of 
low Oriental wages and an overvalued 
dollar. With a flexible tariff that com- 
pensated for foreign currency values 
and differences in wage rates, pro- 
ducers could reclaim their market 
without overburdening the American 
consumer. Fred Green Baum 

Professor of History 
Queens bo rough Community College 
Bayside, N.Y.. May 23, 1985 
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Farewell 
To the 
Jeep 


Fiery Run, Va. 

I n the confusion over the Presi- 
dent's military budget and tax re- 
form plans, it has scarcely been no- 
ticed that the Pentagon decided the 
other day to get rid of the Jeep, and 
replace it with something called a 
“High Mobility Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicle" (H.M.M.W.V.) at 
125,000 a copy. 

This is carrying divorce too far. 
This country has had a love affair 
with the Jeep and Cappy Weinberger 
had better be carefUI. It was bad 
enough for the Secretary of Defense 
to discover that his minions were pay- 
ing $640 for an airplane toilet seat and 
5659 for a military ashtray. That 
could be put down as an accident. But 
retiring the Jeep, so named for G.P. 
or general-purpose vehicle, is almost 
like retiring the G.I., or general-issue 
soldier. 

Even in this disposable age of 
throwaway razors, cigarette lighters, 
diapers and marriages, the Jeep is 
not the sort of thing the military can 
abandon like the mule or the bow and 
arrow. It's the best monument the 
Pentagon has. Ami if you don't be- 
lieve it, tell it to the Marines. 

The American people really don't 
know what the President should do 
about the B-l bomber, the MX missile 
or “Star Wars" in outer space. But 
they do know what to do when they 
get stuck in the mud. 


A Coming Tornado in U.S.-Soviet Relations 



By Marshall D. Shulman 


S ometimes' on thp Great 
i Plains, you can see a 
tornado coming from a 
i long way off. This is the 
I situation we face in our 
relations with the Soviet 
Union just now. Unless something 
changes, we are in for a long period of 
unregulated military competition and 
consequent higher tensions. Neither 
country wants it. Both countries will 
face tough domestic problems as a re- 
sult. In addition, America will have 
increasingly difficult alliance prob- 
lems. But each country thinks it is up 
to the other to 'move, 

American public opinion, preoccu- 
pied with taxes and budget-cutting, is 
confused first by mixed signals on 
American-Soviet relations, and, sec- 
ond, to the extent it is giving any 
thought to our shift in strategy to a 
“Star Wars” defense against mis- 
siles, by the mistaken belief that a 
decision limited to research will post- 
pone the problem. 

What keeps the public from seeing 
the dark cloud ahead is that the rela- 
tionship is moving in different ways at 
different levels. The atmospherics 
have been better since President Rea- 
gan delivered a speech of somewhat 
more conciliatory tone in January 1984. 
At the level of secondary issues, there 
are talks of trade, new consulates, re- 
gional interests, etc. There is even a 
minuet going on about a possible Rea- 
gan-Gorbachev meeting in the fall. 

But on the most important issue, 
management of the nuclear military 
competition, the positions of the two 
countries seem irreconcilable, with 
lib sign of movement as the second 
round of negotiations began last week 
at Geneva. Before long it will be clear 

Marshall D. Shulman. professor of in- 
ternational relations . directs the W. 
Averelt Harriman Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study of the Soviet Union, at 
Golumbia University. ' — ?— • 


Pentagon 
casts off 
an old, 
reliable 
friend 


They get out or borrow some old 
Jeep or some other four-legged ma- 
chine, even if it’s older than them- 
selves, and get out of the ditch. This is 
a practical and not a philosophical, 
problem. 

For almost 50 years, the Jeep has 
been an mrfailing friend in trouble: 
simple, economical amt durable. IT 
iQQcasionaUy ft coughs and falters, 
like most old characters, all you 
have to do is kick it in the right 
places, and if it knows you’re in trou- 
ble, the chances are it'll revive and 
help you out. 

There's another thing Cappy Wein- 
berger might want to consider before 
putting the Jeep out to pasture, espe- 
cially now when he’s frying to prove 
that the Pentagon is everybody’s best 
friend. 

The military has never produced 
anything that pleased or helped the 
civilian population more than the 
Jeep. Askarvy farmer or any "back to 
nature" city slicker, and they'll tell 
you that they’d never have made it 
without rural electricity and some lit- 
tle four-wheeled monster. 

1 speak from experience. More than 
30 years ago, my wife and I bought a 
little log cabin and 10 acres out here 
on the tanks of Fiery Run at the head- 
waters of the Rappahannock. We 
' struggled for years against the grow- 
ing grass and honeysuckle until we 
were partly liberated by electricity 
and an old battered World War II 
Jeep. 

Not really liberated, but the old 
Jeep could dig post holes and make 
paths through the jungle that let us 
wander through the swales and MUs. 

Sometimes, to the delight and sur- 
prise of our grandchildren, we could 
get the Jeep going, and get the grass 
cut all nice and tidy just when we had 
to go home. 

No doubt the Pentagon needs a bet- 
• ter, bigger, more expensive "High 
Mobility Multipurpose Wheeled Vehi- 
cle" to get over the potholes on the 
moon. But Mr. Weinberger’s not 
likely to get rid of the Jeep. 

It has become too much a part of 
American life for too long. Eisen- 
hower used it as a platform during the 
invasion of Normandy. MacArthur 
used it as a pulpit for his sermons in 
Korea, and Westmoreland for his 
sorties into the jungles of Vietnam. 

- Not to mention the close encounters of 
the G.I.’s an the side, and the Jeeps 
that led the parade into the liberation 
of Paris. 

The Jeep has a long history that’s 
not likely to be forgotten. The idea or 
an all-purpose vehicle that could get 
through the muddy roads of America 
twgan, among other folk, with John 
North Willys, an auto salesman from 
Elmira, N.Y., early in the century, • 
By 1941, after a stint as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Poland, he produced the 
quarter-ton, go-anywhere vehicle 
that came to be known as the Jeep, 
and sold 585,000 of them to the Gov- 
ernment in the Second "World* War. 

The Jeep could not have lasted 
without Government support, but 
now it has been fancied up and will 
probably survive, even if phased wt 
by the Pentagon, fry delivering the 
mail for the Post Office and children i 
and groceries in. the suburbs. i 

Unlike most Pentagon types,- it I 
won't demand retirement benefits, I 
and when it's scrapped you can be. i 
sure old soldiers will snap up the re- ! 
jects by the hundreds of thousands; * 
andfixtbem up.in their backyards j 
long after Cappy .Weinberger has re- i 
tired to California. □ 


to all that even if the talks continue as 
a public-relations exercise, both 
countries will be deploying new weap- 
ons systems now in their pipelines: 
ballistic missiles, cruise missiles, 
submarines and bombers. This will 
beget tension, from which the atmos- 
pherics and the secondary issues will 
not be insulated. It will heighten 
strains in the Atlantic alliance and in 
Soviet and American societies. 

This outcome is not foreordained. It 
will depend upon choices waiting to 
be made in Moscow and Washington. 

On the Soviet side, the new leader- 
ship faces major decisions. In antici- 
pation of the 27(h Communist Party 
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Congress next February, the leader- 
ship is drafting a new five-year plan 
that involves calculations about 
trade, military costs and domestic 
goals. The Kremlin is also at a crucial 
juncture in one of its regular 
five-year military planning cycles. 

Mr. Gorbachev has made it clear 
that his first priority is to concentrate 
on modernizing the economy. Logi- 
cally, this has given him an interest in 
improving relations with the United 
States if possible, not only to improve 
.trade, but, more importantly, to 
avoid still higher drains into the mili- 
tary sector. 

Although the incentives for the 
Soviet regime to seek agreements 
with the United States to moderate, 
the military comptetition are strong. 


ABROAD AT HOME | Anthony Lewis 

Humiliating the U.S. 


W hat should the United States 
do when it undertakes a heavy 
diplomatic burden on behalf of 
a supposedly friendly government and 
that government repays the effort by 
breaking its word and making Amer- 
ican officials look like fools? That is the 
question raised by South Africa’s con- 
temptuous violation of its undertakings 
to the U.S. on Angola and Namibia. 

The Reagan Administration has 
male an intensive effort, for four years 
now, to solve the Namibian problem. 
Chester Crocker, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, shaped his 
policy to meet South African concerns 
—and took a lot of heat fordoing so. 

One Crocker change was “link- 
age.” The U.S. and four Western 
allies have been trying for years to 
get South Africa to withdraw from 
Namibia, which it occupies illegally. 
Mr. Crocker linked that aim to re- 
moval of Cuban troops from neigh- 
boring Angola. The parallel with- 
drawal, it was felt, would ease South 
African security concerns. 

U.S. allies were unenthusiastic 
about the linkage idea. They were 
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even more critical of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's relatively benign atti- 
tude toward South African military 
adventures in the region. When Preto- 
ria’s forces invaded Angola in‘l981, 
Britain and France voted for a U.N. 
Security Council resolution calling 
for an end to the aggression. The 
United States vetoed the resolution. 

Mr. Crocker also changed what had 
been the practice of every American 
Administration since Eisenhower's; to 
tell South Africa that its racist system 
was the fundamental cause of violence 
in the region. Instead Mr. Crocker 
spoke of ending violence on both sides, 
and he pressed for' agreements that 
would stop guerrilla activities from 
black-ruled countries in return for an 
end to incursions from South Africa. 

That kind of agreement was reached 
in Lusaka last year between South Af- 
rica and Angola. The Angolans under- 
took to keep Swapo guerrillas from in- 
filtrating into Namibia. South Africa 
undertook to withdraw all its forces 
hem Angola. After long delay, Preto- 
ria announced in April that it had com- 
pleted the withdrawal. U was a seem- 
ing triumph for the Crocker approach. 

Then, 10 days ago, a team of South 


African commandos was caught in the 
far north of Angola. Two soldiers were 
killed and an officer captured just 300 
yards from a Gulf Oil Company instal- 
lation in Cabinda. Angola said they 
were carrying explosives and (and 
mines as well as weapons. 

The thwarted South African raid had 
the earmarks of a deliberate insult to 
the United States. It was a brazen 
violation of the Lusaka Agreement, in 
which Mr. Crocker had invested so 
much hope. Its mission was apparently 
to blow up an American oil company's 
property: again, a calculated embar- 
rassment to U.S. policy. 

A raid in the northernmost pari of 
Angola, moreover, hundreds of miles 
beyond any previous reach by South 
African forces, was not a casual in- 
cursion. It had to mean either that the 
South African Government had lied to . 
the United States and broken its 
promise to stay out of Angola, or else 
that Its army was out of its control. 

• There was no apology from Pretoria, 
no regret- Military headquarters put 
out a statement with the lame explana- 
tion that its forces were “involved in 
gathering information about hostile 
elements which threaten the safety of 
Namibia and South Africa.” 

The adventure into Angola followed 
a political action that also locked like a 
deliberate slap in Mr. Crocker's face. 
That was a Smith African decision to 
establish an internal administration in 
Namibia — a step away from Preto- 
ria’s supposed commitment to hold an 
internationally supervised election in 
the territory, leading to independence. 

When Mr. Crocker took office four 
years ago, he said that he would not let 
South Africa play the Namibian ques- 
tion on and on. But it is plain enough 
now that South Africa has been doing 
exactly- that. A detached observer 
would have to conclude that Pretoria 
has no intention of giving up its grip on 
Namibia — or giving up the policy of 
keeping its neighbors on edge by desta- 
bilizing military activities. 

It is not easy for any official to give 
up a policy in which be has so much in- 
vested, but Mr. Crocker should face the 
reality now. Be should see that South 
Africa is actually preventing the exit of 
Cubans by keeping Angola under 
threat — and thus assuring that link- 
age blocks a solution. He should set a 
time limit for a concrete, Irreversible 
demonstration of South African good 
faith. Failing that he should give up. 

At a' minimum the United States 
must care about Its dignity in such 
situations. When the State Depart- 
ment commented on the raid into An- 
gola, it deplored the activities of what 
it called South African “intelligence- 
gathering teams" — thus adopting 
Pretoria’s lame version of the mis- 
sion. It is time to stop cringing in the 
face of such humiliations. □ 


Moscow is also determined not to ap- 
pear weak. It is a mistake to believe, 
as some in this country do, that do- 
mestic problems and the pressure of 
new American military programs 
will compel the Soviet Union to capit- 
ulate and accept agreements it re- 
gards as inequitable. 

The crucial obstacle to agreement 
in the Geneva negotiations is the pro- 
posed Strategic Defense Initiative, or 
Star Wars. To Moscow, Star Wars is a 
disguised way of forcing the pace of 
competition In advanced-technology 
weapons, in -which our superior tech- 
nology gives us an advantage. By no 
conceivable logic can we expect the 
Russians to agree to reduce their of- 
fensive missiles while we are moving 
to gain military control of space, in 
addition to the new bombers, missiles 
and submarines we are building 
under a nearly doubled military 
budget — which will continue to in- 
crease for the next several years even 
if the Congress were to grant no new 
spending authority. The Russians will 
instead build more missiles and more 
warheads. And we will make it easier 
for them to do this if we decide no 
longer to abide by the limits of SALT I 
and If. . 

It will be costly for them to do this, 
to build countermeasures against our 
new and potential systems, and to in- 
crease their research into new space- 
weapons technologies. It will post- 
pone the modernization of their indus- 
trial technology. It will mean belt- 
tightening for their consumers, and 
more repression. But no one who 
knows the Russians can doubt that 
this is what they will do. 

Among the choices to be made by 
the United States, the mast immedi- 
ate one will be the decision of the Con- 
gress at what level to fund Strategic 
Defense Initiative research for fiscal 
1986. Until this year, our research 
programs had the principal purpose 


of protecting us against the possibil- 
ity of Soviet breakouts in antimissile 
and antisaLellite weapons. This year, 
our expenditures have run about $1.4 
billion, and they already include 
some Star Wars elements. For next 
year, the Administration has re- 
quested $3.7 billion to expand the pro- 
gram generally, but in particular to 
try to develop an automated system 
of new technologies (laser, particle 
beam and kinetic energy- weapons) in 
orbit oveF the Soviet Union to attack 
Soviet missiles in the first minutes of 
flight — the so-called boost-phase in- 
tercept. What is at issue is not only 
the large-scale level of funding (likely 
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to reach about $70 billion in eight 
years) but the change in strategy in- 
volved. 

Some say this is just research, and 
should not arouse concern. But even if 
we say we would not test or deploy 
these systems without further negoti- 
ations, the Soviet Union knows and we 
know that the strong goal orientation 
of the Star Wars program stretches 
the meaning of “research" to include 
what is normally considered develop- 
ment, and that testing (even if called 
"technological demonstrations") is 
built into the program. 

We will argue that what we are test- 
ing are not prototypes or components 
as prohibited under the Ariti-Ballistlc 
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Missile Treaty, but no one doubts, and 
some may hope, that the treaty at 
that point would be a dead letter. We 
have said we will not give Moscow a 
veto over our future programs, which 
means we will inform the Russians, 
not negotiate about our decisions to 
test, develop or deploy. 

No one argues that we should not 
continue the kind of research both we 
and the Russians have been doing for 
many years as insurance against a 
breakout by the other. It is clear that 
this research cannot be regulated by 
formal agreements, since it cannot be 
monitored until it is tested outside the 
laboratories. But what we decide to 
do in the name of research in fiscal 
1986 will set in motion a serious chain 
of events, even if we should later de- 
cide only to build a limited defense 
system around our missiles, or no de- 
fense system at all. 

The point that is not well under- 
stood is that the decision to commit 
huge funds to launch an additional re- 
search effort into new space-based di- 
rected -energy weapons, without as- 
surance that it will not lead to testing 
and development under whatever 
legalistic pretenses, will stimulate a 
new competition in exotic weapons in 
space, more vigorous offensive de- 
ployments on both sides and a break- 
ing down of what is left of the negoti- 
ating process. It will mean, in the 
final analysis, less security. 

The sensible alternative would be 
to keep in force the limits on offensive 
weapons set in SALT I and II, con- 
tinue the moratorium on testing of an- 
tisatellite weapons, strengthen the 
A.B.M. treaty through negotiations, 
and genuinely seek to negotiate at 
Geneva a deterrent balance of more 
stable weapons systems at more 
moderate levels. 

Might it-be that the Administration 
will, after all, use Star Wars as a bar- 
gaining chip? □ 
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We’re not talking about Dodgers and 
Mels. 

We're talking about equal pay for men 
and women. 

Mayor Tom Bradley of Los Angeles 
just signed a union contract to give 
employees in jobs of “comparable 
worth" comparable pay. 

You don’t have to bp a woman’s ac- 
tivist to know this condition. Tradi- 
tionally, workers in jobs considered 
“women's jobs" (secretaries, clerks, 
librarians, etc.) receive less pay than 
workers in so-called “men’s jobs." Even 
though both types of jobs may require 
equal skill and effort and be of equal 
value to the community, or firm. 

Mayor Bradley and the municipal 
employees’ union (AFSCME) have 
agreed on a three-year program that will 
give extra increases to 4,000 employees, 
mainly women, to bring their salaries to 
an equal level with workers in compar- 
able jobs. 

“This is a historic step,” said Mayor 
Bradley. “Without a legal battle or a 
costly study we will achieve pay equity 
among men and women who work for 
this city. We will send a message to cities 
all across the country.” 

fuel's hope that Mayor Koch gets the. 
message. 

Mayor Bradley had the good sense 
and good values to work out an agree- 
ment at the bargaining table with the 
union. 

So did Governor Cuomo with em- 
ployees of New York State. 

Mayor Koch, though, is stonewalling. 


Equal pay, comparable pay for men 
and women, is an idea whose time is 
long overdue. It has come to LA, New 
York Slate, New Jersey and numerous 
other cities and states that are now com- 
mitted to programs or plans to end this 
kind of wage discrimination against 
women . 

In New York City Thousands of 
women employees are paid less because 
they're in jobs once characterized as 
“women's jobs.” 

Our union has tried to get Mayor 
Koch to at least launch a study to 
examine how many women are still be- 
ing discriminated against. 

Whatever his reasons. Mayor Koch 
refuses to do this. His intransigence is 
escalating the problem. He is making a 
responsible, fair solution more difficult 
and probably more expensive to reach. 

We applauded when the Mayor spoke 
out against sex discrimination by pri- 
vate clubs. It’s hard to reconcile his 
words then with his actions, or inaction, 
now on sex discrimination in municipal 
jobs. 

There is no way lhat the city we like io 
call the premier city of the world can con- 
tinue this archaic, unfair practice against 
thousands of its women employees. 

The New York Times wrote, "The 
best remedy is the one tried in Los 
Angies . . . it’s an example other unions 
and enlightened employers would do 
wellto follow.” 

One Los Angeles official described it 
perfectly; “It’s just a matter of fairness, 
jt hat's all there is to it." 


District Council 37, AFSCME, AFL-CiO — 125 Barclay St., N.Y.C. 10007 
Victor Gotbaum, Executive Director 
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By JANE GROSS 

L ike cops, cowboys and com- 
bat soldiers, journalists are a 
staple in American films, 
their portrayal shifting with 
the tides of history and pub- 
lic opinion, but their popularity a con- 
stant with the people who make mov- 
ies and the people who watch them. 

From the early days of talking 
films, when “The Front Page” set the 
standard for all the cynical journal- 
ism movies that followed, Lhe dashing 
reporter has fulfilled a myriad of fan- 
tasies. Detective, individualist, 
nomad and celebrity, this cinemalic 
character seems to satisfy certain 
yearnings in moviegoers, even now 
when the polls reflect a public dis- 
trust of news organizations. Several 
journalism movies are now in produc- 
tion and two joined the crowded field 
this season: "Fletch.” with Chevy 
Chase, opened in New York last 
week; "Perfect," starring John Tra- 
volta, opens Friday. 

Alan J. Pakula, who directed “All 
the President's Men," the 1976 film 
that chronicles the unraveling of the 
Watergate scandal and is the most 
unrelievedly heroic of the journalism 
movies, said: "That's the child's feel- 
ing about the adult world — that there 
are all kinds of secrets hidden be- 
neath the -surface. Another fascina- 
tion about reporters is that they’re al- 
ways entering people's lives at the 
most exciting moment, the moment 
of truth." 

"The audience is trying to solve 
whatever mystery there is, and the 
reporter is our agent," said John Bel- 
ton, a professor of film history at Co- 
lumbia University. "He has the 
power to see things and make sense 
out of them. We identify with him as 
an ideal ego because he can do more 
than we can. do.”. ... 

has- the. individualism, excite- 
ment and get-up-and-go of the old- 
time cowboy,” said William Everson, 
a film historian and professor in the 
cinema studies department at New 
York University. “He’s very much on 
his own and willing to take on the mob 
to win a point.” 

"There's the sense that reporters 
have access to a world that’s un- 
attainable to other people," said Ste- 
phen Harvey, an assistant curator in 
the film department of the Museum of 
Modern Art, “access to people who 
are famous and powerful.” 

While all that may be true, Holly- 
wood's portrait of reporters, with 
rare exceptions, has been unflatter- 
ing. The archetype, of course, is the 
tough-talking Hildy Johnson in "The 
Front Page,” the 1931 film version of 


Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur's 
Broadway play. Hildy flirts with the 
idea of abandoning reporting for pub- 
lic relations, of exchanging his hec- 
toring editor for a smothering wife, 
but chooses instead the glamour and 
glory of Labloid journalism. 

Hildy could not live without the ad- 
dictive elixir of journalism, but he 
was entirely unsentimental in defin-' 
ing his craft: "It's peeking through 
keyholes. It's running after fire en- 
gines, waking up people in the middle 
of the night to ask them what they 
thought of Mussolini, and stealing 
pictures off oid ladies after their 
daughters get attacked in Grove 
Park. And for what — so a million 
hired girls and Mormon wives will 
know what’s going on?“ 

Hildy Johnson was joined on the 
screen by the brutally unprincipled 
publisher in Orson Welles's “Citizen 
Kane" (1941) and by a host of less- 
than -ethical reporters and editors in 
movies like “Five Star Final” (1931) 
and "Ace in the Hole" (1951), journal- 
ists willing to expose their subjects to 
death or ruin for a scoop. 

Then with "All the President's 
Men" Hollywood shattered the 
"Front Page” stereotype. Dustin 
Hoffman and Robert Red ford played 
Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward as 
many in the country saw them, as a 
pair of crusading Washington Post re- 
porters, serious and skilled, who 
helped to preserve American democ- 
racy. 

"That was a huge, horrific event in 
our histoxy," said John Katzenbach, a 
Miami Herald reporter whose novel 
”ln the Heat of Summer” was * 
adapted for the film “The Mean Sea- 
son,” which opened earlier this year. 
“Those guys, Carl and Bob, saved the 
nation and the Constitution. We 
needed heroes, and those two pro- 
vided it.” 

Mr. . Pakula said he did not intend 
his ".President’s Men” characters to 
be "knights in shining armor" or 
“good guys in the westerns,” but 
rather "unsentimental and pragmat- 
ic" people doing their jobs “out of ob- 
session, not idealism." Still, the di- 
rector knows the results were far 
more heroic than that. “They’re ob- 
sessed with ferreting out hypocrisy in 
high places," he said, "and by doing 
what possesses, them, they fulfill an 
important role — keeping a free soci- 
ety running, and probably free.” 

After "President’s Men," the pen- 
dulum again swung the other way and 
journalists soon began to lose their 
heroic stature. Once again, films be- 
came critical of journalists, but with 
a new tone of seriousness that some- 
times bordered on righteousness. In . 
the 1930's, the first period of cynicism 
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Adolph Menjou in Hecht and 
MacArthur’s “Front Page” 
(1933), which set the standard 
for all the cynical journalism 
movies that followed 


Dustin Hoffman and 
Robert Redford as Carl 
Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward in Alan J. 
Pakula's “All the 
President’s Men” 
(1976) — the most 
unrelievedly heroic of 
the journalism movies . 


Above, John Travolta as a Rolling 
Stone reporter who writes about 
health clubs, in Jamefi Bridges’s 
“Perfect,” opening on Friday— -a 
throwback to romantic journalism 
comedies of the 30’s 


toward reporters, the movies were 
screwball comedies or edgy farces 
about yellow journalism and wise- 
cracking reporters who grudgingly 
interrupted card games to put out the 
newspaper. In the 1980*s, which have 
‘ matched the earlier period in cyni- 
cism, the films have generally been 
dramas that resonate with debate 
about the moral issues of the profes- 
sion and with disappointment that 
journalists cannot always be the unal- 
loyed heroes of Watergate. 

In "Absence of Malice” '(,1981), 
Sally Field plays a sassy journalist ' 
whose thoughtless reporting leads to 
one suicide and one ruined reputa- 
tion. In “Mean Season,” a Miami re- 
porter becomes emotionally entan- 
gled with a serial murderer, too in- 
volved in his story to cover it objec- 
tively. In “The Year of Living Dan- 
gerously" (1983), set in Indonesia and 
starring Mel Gibson, journalists hur- 
tle from one world catastrophe to the 
next, largely immune to the suffering 
of those around them, except as it of- 
fers a passport to glory. In “Under 
Fire” (1983), set in Nicaragua and 
starring Nick Nolte, the same is true, , 
and the photojournalist joins the revo- 
lution and fakes a picture to serve its 
cause. In “The Killing Fields” (1984), 
a reporter played by Sam Waterston 
wins a Pulitzer Prize covering the fall 


Richard Pryor in Search of 
His ‘Shadow’ Comic Genius 


By VINCENT CANBY 

W atching Richard Pryor as he forces himself 
to cavort with simulated abandon in 
“Brewster's Millions," his new comedy di- 
rected by Walter Hill, is like watching the 
extremely busy shadow of someone who 
has disappeared. The contours of the shadow are familiar 
but the substance is elsewhere. “Brewster’s Millions" is 
another in the series of earnest attempts to tame — to 
make genteel — one of the most original, most provoca- 
tive, most unpredictably comic personalities to come onLo 
the American scene in the last 20 years. 

"Brewster's Millions” seems to be a particularly 
half-baked choice of what, in Hollywood, is known as a 
"property,” certainly as a property for Mr. Pryor. The 
novel, written by George Barr McCutcheon (1866-1928), 
was a best seller when it was published in 1903 and later, 
adapted by Winchell Smith and Byron Ongley, it became 
the sort of durable play that no high school drama society 
could have gotten along without. Probably only Brandon 
Thomas's "Charley's Aunt” has seen greater service. 

The essential gimmick of "Brewster’s Millions,” as it 
has survived in the new screenplay by Herschel Weingrod 
and Timothy Harris, is this: a man is given 30 days in 
which to dispose of $30 million, and required to have noth- 
ing to show for all his spending at the end of that time , in 
order to demonstrate that he knows, after all, that money 
isn’t everything, thus to be worthy of inheriting a fortune 
of $300 million. This, of course, su gg ests that even if 
money isn't everything, it's a great substitute. 

"Brewster’s Millions” is the sort of comedy that 
seems always to sound funnier than it plays, and it has 
been played by all sorts of people, from Bebe Daniels in* 
an adaptation called “Miss Brewster’s Millions” (1926), 
to Jack Buchanan in a 1935 film-musical version, to Den- 
nis O'Keefe (1945) and Jack Watling in a 1961 English film 
titled “Three on a Spree.” 

In its latest incarnation, Montgomery Brewster (Mr. 
Pryor) is an over-the-hill pitcher for a minor league base- 
ball team in Hackensack, N.J. His dream: to pitch either 
for or againsL the New York Yankees. His life is suddenly 
changed when his laLe, white grandfather (Hume 
Cronyn), seen on a film clip photographed just before his 
death, announces the bizarre terms of Monty's inherit- 
ance. Not only must he spend the $30 million in 30 days, 
but he must- keep the reasons for his unusual behavior a 
secret from his friends or forfeit the jackpot. 

The new screenplay is not great on invention. Monty 


makes crazy investments and long-shot bets, all of which 
pay off handsomely to his deep distress, but mostly he just 
spends money loosely, which, as all of us know today, isn't 
very difficult, prices being what they are and con-artists 
being in endless supftfy. Among other things, he throws 
away a fortune during a New York mayoral campaign to 
persuade the public to vote for neither of the two wimpish, 
major-party candiates, nor for himself, in order to force a 
new election in which the important issues will be dis- 
cussed. He also puts up a bundle of loot to finance an exhi- 
bition game in which his old Hackensack team faces the 
Yankees. 

What the screenplay fails lo supply is any real char- 
acter for Mr. Pryor to play. His Monty Brewster is not 
quite a fall guy, nor is he recognizably eccentric, as is his 
sidekick, played far more energetically by the rotund 
John Candy. Monty Brewster is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a police straight man, a role, I suspect, that appeals 
to Mr. Pryor's sense of dignified self but one that deprives 
the nest of us of the remarkable gifts we know he pos- 
sesses. 

Mr. Pryor may not want io play Hamlet, though, as 
he shows in "Bustin' Loose” (1981), in which he befriends 
a busload of homeless kids, he may aspire lo the all-Amer- 
ican lovability now represented by Bill Cosby. Lovabiiity, 
however, doesn't come naturally to him. He's an emo- 
tional anarchist. Given his age — early 40's — and looks, 
he can't play Eddie Murphy, whose extraordinary suc- 
cess has been made possible, at lease in part, by Mr. 
Pryor's career. 

Mr. Murphy, with his squeaky-clean youthfulness and 
disarming smile, projects the slyly mischievous, instinc- 
tive resiliency of a black Huck Finn for the homogenized 
1960's. Mr. Pryor is something entirely other — a trou- 
bled, raging bear of a man, imprisoned by both a com- 
paratively slight, rather ordinary physique and an over- 
whelming desire to succeed in a game you feel he doesn’t 
really approve of. He can change his face to fit the needs 
of the most witless comedy routines he finds himself in, 
but, if you notice, his eyes remain somehow removed, al- 
most fixed, as if they are photographing the idiocies of the 
situation in which he is being photographed. 

It's still too early to tell whether or not the new ver- 
sion of "Brewster's Millions” will be a box-office bit. If 
the system of rewards and punishments in this universe 
worked the way it should, "Brewster's Millions" would 
become only a moderate success. It's not awful. It's a per- 
functory comedy, a refurbished used car in which this 
most seriously gifted of contemporary comic performers 
revs himself doiwn to the speed of a vehicle that moves at 
about one-third of the rate of his intelligence. 


of Cambodia while risking the life of 
his beloved aide, 

Some of these journalist characters 
are more sympathetically portrayed 
than others, but none are flippant 
about their behavior. Reporting, they 
tell us, is agonizingly sdrious busi- 
ness, a matter of truth and fiction, ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity, passion 
and distance, sometimes life and 
death. 

These post-Watergate films, said 
Mr. Harvey “are, saying reporters 

y :»i" r.r.r,--v ■■■ ~ 


are dealing, with very important 
issues, either muffing them or bring- 
ing them to ligfaL 
“The tabloid journalism of the 30’s- 
was viewed as a distraction to the aw- 
fulness of the Depression,” he said. 
“Now, the idea is that journalism 
shouldn't -be a distraction. These 
movies presume it's a terrible breach 
of faith to distort the fact.” 

“When the press itself is under 
fire,” said Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., 
the historic, occasional film. 


critic, "there is much more rumina- 
tion about responsibility.” 

That rumination is central tcviitu- 
aUy all the recent journalism. movies, 
and most journalists approve of that 
trend- “it's a very existential profes- 
sion," said Mr. Katzenbach. “There’s 
no book you can open up that says, 
•Do this.’ The shadings of what we do 
are very complex It’s a profession 
that is completely cloaked in gray- 

colors.'* ' 

* Sydney Schanberg, whose report- 
ing experiences for The New York 
Times formed the basis of "lhe Kill- 
ing Fields." describes the essential 
tension of the profession as "the ethi- 
cal paradox of being a human being . 
and a professional observer** at the 
same time. "You nin to the scene,” 
said Mr. Schanberg, "and some peo- 
ple are dead or wounded. You scrib- • 
ble notes and snap pictures and at 
some point you try to decide what you 
must do. Do you minister to : the., 
wounded? Do you give blood? You’re 
required to go back and write a story. - 
Your function is to tell people where 
you were today, to communicate a 
scene to them. That is your unspoken 
oath. But how do you do that and stay 
human?” . . 

Aaron Latham, a writer, is one of 
the few in his business who is eager to 
abandon this earnest posture. Mr. 
Latham based the screenplay for the 
new film “Perfect" on his own ex- 
periences as a contributor to Rolling 
Stone and did not burden it with ethi- 
cal issues or anguished cries of con- 
science. The James Bridges film 
opens Friday and is designed, Mr. 
Latham said, as a throwback to ro- 
mantic'joumalism comedies like the 
1936 Frank Capra film “Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town.” 

“Perfect” stars John Travolta as a 
Rolling Stone reporter who writes 
about health dubs, flexes his muscles 
and falls in love with an aerobics in- 
structor. The film is the second 
happy-go-lucky journalism movie to 
open in recent weeks, along with 
“Fletch," which is based on Gregory 
Mcdonaid’s novel and stars Chevy 
Chase as a contemporary version of 
the old-time repo rter-as-detec live. 
Currently in production are two more 
journalism films: “Fever,” with 
Ryan O'Neal as a sports reporter in- . 
vestigating gambling, and “Power,” 
a Sidney Lumet film about politics 
and newspapers, with Richard Gere 
and Julie Christie. 

"We’re a long way from that.” Mr. 
Latham said. "The press must re- 
main ever vigilant, but it's not on the 
firing line like it was. Righteousness 
usually flows out of defensiveness, 
and I don’t feel that defensiveness 
anymore. I don’t feel we’re in the fox- 
hole. It Is time to adjust the tone of 
voice and the point of view of these 
movies-” 
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A word or two 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


E THING about words is that 
• should never be taken at their 
d; there’s a great deal more to 
n than meets the eye. 
Nutcracker” looks like nothing 
mch as an earthy synonym for a 
■hiairist, while the word “pre- 
erous" means no more and no 
than beforeafterous. “Ineff- 
”, on the other hand, only seems 
mean “that which cannot be 
ed into an *f ," and a very useful 
■d it would be to have' in the 
uage . since the number of things 
can’t be turned into an ‘f is 
)n. 

neffable" is a nice word any- 
. though it would please me 
e-r if we a iso had “effable”. I 
wse most people have words like 
. which they like or dislike for no 
icular reason. Two more of my 
favourites are “radiant”, and 
■digris". the second of which 
□s, literally, “the green of 
zee." a very pretty thing in itself, 
ised to love “sea-change” once, 
:hat was based on a misconcep- 
I thought (probably fooled by 
I’s “change into something rich 
strange") that it implied some- 
i like the subtle fluctuations of 
nr wrought on the sea by the 
of light and cloud, instead of 
h it only means, “wrought by 
sea.” That's deprived me of 
-change” a clear instance of 
ter learning nor necessarily con- 
ting to greater happiness, 
e have all of us been dispossessed 
le word "gay”, which in case 
;e forgotten, originally used to 
i merry. A shame, for it was a 
word, belonging to that categ- 
>f expressive monosyllables that 
sometimes do the work of a 
e sentence. “Junk" is one, and 


“bliss”, “prig" and “freak”, or the 
Yiddish “kvetek” and “nudzh. ” 

Not that the short word is always 
best. Such double-barrels as 
“hugger-mugger”, “pitter-patter”, 
or the “heebie-jeebies”, wherein 
English is rich, can also be voiced 
quite sonorously, as can even plain 
but solid words like “incontroverti- 
ble," or “notwithstanding.” 

IT NEEDS some dictionary brows- 
ing, though, to come upon such true 
beauties as “morwong", “geo too”, 
“haplblogy”, “sudoriferous” and 
“saponaceous.” To take them in 
order, a morwong is not something 
to frighten the children with, nor is it 
out of Lewis Carroll. It's a fish. What 
is more, its edible, is foe morwong. 
I’d opt for the lesswong myself. The 
gee too is likewise an animal, a kind 
of penguin. A very, very gentoo 
penguin, presumably, that wouldn't 
hurt a fly. 

Hipiology, though it sounds like 
the puresr nonsense, is “the mistake 
of uttering once what should be 
spoken twice.” Why someone 
should feel thu particular mistake 
needed a word all to its own is 
beyond me, though I can see why, 
once they bad it, they added “ha- 
plography,” which is the same thing 
in writing. Do they also have a ward 
for “the mistake of uttering twice 
what should be spoken once”? I 
wouldn't be surprised. 

No. 4 and 5 mean, respectively, 
“sweating” and “soapy", and Fd 
like to meet the chap who said his 
hands were awfully sudoriferous, 
could he use foe bathroom for sapo- 
naceous purposes. Gentoo as I nor- 
mally am, I expect I would laugh m 
his face, the silly morwong. 


THE SAD spectacle! °f hundreds of 
Soviet Jewish eurigra|nrts arriving dai- 
ly in Vienna and boarding trains for 
Rome where they wdit for admission 
to North America could repeat it- 
self. 

Since 1985 is viewed as a fateful 
year for Soviet Jewry, it is urgent 
that Israeli and American Jewish 
organizations reach some agreement 
on bow to handle the hoped-for 
masses of Russian Jews and to en- 
courage as many as possible to settle 
in Israel. 

. So says Dr. Saul Cohen, the new 
executive vice-president of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. Cohen, who has re- 
placed veteran Joint administrator 
Ralph Goldman, says his organiza- 
tion supports the aHya of the largest 
possible number of Russian Jews. 

According to agreements with the 
Jewish Agency and American Jew- 
ish groups, the Joint maintains 
Soviet Jews while they wait in Rome. 
Hias, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, organizes, and funds their 
transportation across foe Atlantic 
and has supported a “freedom of 
duride” policy for emigrants. 

ALEXANDER (SASHA) GOLD- 
BERG, whose shloshim is marked 
today, was a dominant figure in 
Israel's chemical industry, helping to 
spark the country's technological re- 
volution. He came here in 1948 at 
the invitation of Moshe Novofneis- 
ky, founder of the Dead Sea potash 
works. Needed was a plant to pro- 
cess foe Negev's i potash and phos- 
phates into fertilizer. 

When Goldberg retired from Che- 
micals and Phosphates (as foe com- 
pany is now called) it had 1,400 
workers and supplied all the phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous fertilizer 
used in Israeli agriculture, with a 
margin for export. 

Bom in Vflna in 1906, Goldberg 
moved to England with his family 
while he was still a child. They 
proceeded to Palestine, leaving him 
at school in London. His father, 
Boris, died of wounds sustained in 


Joint effort 


By JUDY SIEGEL-ITZKOVICH / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


“We’re concerned that when and 
if the Soviets open the gates - and 
many people are optimistic now - 
that foe drop-out pattern is not repe- 
ated," Cohen told The Jerusalem 
Post. A committee has been meeting 
on foe subject, but there are no 
results yet. “We are aware of the 
need to resolve foe problem.” 

COHEN, an expert in political and 
economic geography who speaks 
fluent Hebrew, retired as president 
of Queens College in New York City 
to take on foe Joint post. 

Choosing to leave the academic 
world after seven years at Queens. 
COben turned down an offer to be 
chancellor of the New York City 
public school system, as well as 
offers to head various foundations. 


As an active Democrat, he had little 
chance of getting a federal govern- 
ment position during a Republican 
administration. 

As he preferred running an orga- 
nization, not just raising funds, he 
accepted when Joint - with its annual 
budget of $50 million and activities 
in 34 countries - offered him its top 
administrative position. 

Cohen, bom in Boston and edu- 
cated at Harvard, has been to Israel 
50 times. He wrote his dissertation 
on the economic geography of Haifa 
and has undertaken research and 
teaching at the Hebrew University. 
He had previous contact with sub- 
jects handled by the Joint, including 
ageing and emigration. 

Thus he is pleased that the Joint, 
founded in 1914, spends the largest 


Industrial pioneer 


the Ara& riots of 1922. 

Sasha completed his university 
studies at the Royal School of Mines, 
married Rosa Schalit in 1931, and 
worked as an engineer in England. 

He possessed an innovative min d, 
and his activities were wide-ranging. 
He was among foe first to introduce 
oil-fired central-heating boilers, 
with particular application to the 
baiting industry. Involved with high- 
duty alloys, he became a world ex- 
pert in foe production of magne- 
sium. His latest idea before coming 
to Israel was hop- and grass-drying. 

His brother-in-law, Leon Schalit, 
explains: “Traditionally, grass is left 
to dry over a period of time in the 
sun. As hay, it loses most of its 


nutritive value. Under Sasha’s 
scheme, quick-dried grass remains 
highly nutritious and can be used to 
replace imported cattle- and poultry- 
fodder. The project was strongly 
backed by Britain's Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Chemicals and Phosphates was 
the first industrial firm in Israel to 
introduce an in-plant research and 
development (R and D) unit. Gold- 
berg headed foe company for 17 
years, leaving in 1965 to become 
president of the Haifa Technion. 

Comments Yosef Ami. vice- 
president for administration and fi- 
nance at the time, “Sasha under- 
stood foe importance of industrial 
(including military) technology and 


part of its budget in Israel. Some S16 
million will be spent in foe coming 
year on programmes in the fields of 
ageing, health and psychiatric care, 
the handicapped, community cen- 
tres, manpower development and 
R&D. 

In the Diaspora, foe Joint acts as a 
non-political organization and has 
been allowed by the governments of 
nearly three dozen countries - in- 
cluding Hungary, Algeria. Czechos- 
lovakia, Yugoslavia and Afghanis- 
tan, which have no relations with 
Israel - to gain access to their Jewish 
communities. 

“In Latin America," says Cohen, 
“we provide technical assistance to 
strengthen Jewish communal infras- 
tructures, especially in Argentina." 

Relief and welfare, Jewish educa- 
tion and care for the elderly are 
provided in North Africa. In France, 
where the Jewish community is still 
trying to cope with foe massive influx 
of North African Jews who arrived in 
the Fifties and Sixties, the Joint is 
assisting financially and socially. 
Meanwhile, in foe dying communi- 
ties of Eastern Europe, kosher kitch- 
ens. monthly stipends and old-age 

stepped up the Technion’s role in 
that field. He gave a boost to the 
study of industrial electronics and 
computer sciences.” 

■ “He opened a medical school and 
connected it with modem technolo- 
gy. introducing as new subjects 
medical engineering and bio- 
engineering. ” 

During his eight years of office, 
the number of students at foe Techn- 
ion doubled. Ami recalls. 

After leaving in 1973. Goldberg 
became first chairman and later vice- 
chairman of foe Technion’s board of 
governors. He took on many other 
duties, but foe one that captured 
mosr of his attention was the self- 
imposed task of helping immigrant 
engineers and other academics settle 
in Israel. 

With his knowledge of Russian. 
Goldberg was particularly helpful 
aiding new arrivals from the Soviet 


homes are foe major involvement. 
The Jews of Burma. Egypt and 
Afghanistan still receive supplies for 
Jewish holidays as well as financial 
help. 

Cohen says that foe Joint's activi- 
ties have evolved greatly over foe 
years as foe nature of the world 
Jewish communities has changed. Tn 
25 years, he expects that the Joint 
will have its own office in the Soviet 
Union to assist those Jews who 
have not yet gone to Israel and foe 
West. 

Hungarian Jewry will be one of 
the few of Eastern Europe not to 
have disappeared in a quarter- 
century, he predicts. The French will 
by then have a million Jews and may 
not need the Joint. 

In Israel, “we’ll continue to play 
an important role, serving as a 
catalyst, as a group that plans and 
experiments." By then, he con- 
cludes, the Jewish Agency, with 
which foe Joint works here, should 
be a “much smaller, leaner institu- 
tion.” 

^ ut !* e **11 still exist, says Cohen. 
“If it didn’t exist, it would have to be 
created in some form." 

Union, whose inflow, was at its 
height during the '70s. The Ministry 
of Immigrant Absorption, aware of 
his abilities, coopted him as an advis- 
er. 

2 knew&isba since boyhood. I still 
have his bar mitzva present to me - 
the book Simple Science, by 
Andrade and Huxley. 

He was a Zionist throughout his 
life. As a young man he co-founded a 
discussion club in London, where 
activities were conducted solely in 
Hebrew. He played rugby for a team 
called HaTehiya. 

His engineering and managerial 
skills were always devoted to pur- 
poses beyond that of profit-malting, 
whether the subject was drying grass 
or producing chemicals. 

Sasha's humour and kindness nev- 
er flagged. He was one of this coun- 
try’s best-loved individuals. 

DAVID KRrVINE 
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•:l festival - “the mikado”, 

i by Gilbert and Sullivan, with 
nei Chamber Orchestra, conducted 
rv Wordvnort h. Director, Orris Ffcktes, 
er: Tim Godchild, fighting. Cofin Scott, 
rgraphy, Roger Hannah fBinyanel 
la, Jerusalem, May 28. Ian Combo? 
fo). Christopher CQIrtT (Nanid-Poo), 
i MacEvoy iRu-Kol John AyUon (Pooh- 
Julimi Moyle (Pbh-Tnsh), Lauren 
stone fYuoa-Ymn), Janine Roebuck 
ling). Jill Washington (Peep-Bo), Joan 
(Katisha). 

BORATE stage props, colour- 
Tslumes and lively acting (not 
e resorting to slapstick) - but 
xcasicnal good singing marked 
British presentation of The 
do. 

e Binyenei Ha’uma hali is much 
iarge for such a show, done 
jut” amplification, and I am sure 
he audience on the balcony and 
?ats further back were not able 
*?ar deafly or enjoy the witti- 


cisms of the text (which is one of the 
most important elements in G & S 
operas). Even Mikado devotees in 
foe better seats had to guess some of 
foe words. 

One does not expect great singers 
in a touring company. Nevertheless, 
some of the parts were played on a 
par with amateur shows. 

Exceptional only was Joan Davies 
as Katisha. Her rich voice and intelli- 
gent interpretation were a relief, as 
was Ian Comboy as the Mikado. His 
delivery provided a very positive 
contribution to the proceedings. The 
acting of the other men was some- 
thing of a compensation, while the 
girls (three soloist and chorus) were 
not much above high-school level.- 
But it was a feast for the eyes in 
stage decor, and gimmickry. The 
orchestra performed well, with the 


Favourite tunes 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


conductor keeping stage and pit in 
unison giving us all our favourite 
tones. YQHANAN BOEHM 

RECITAL - Marts Lota Cortada, harp- 
Rdaad- (Tai Art* Mbwaw.-Shy 271 Wcrts by 
rail— mm. Back, Hndd, Car b eam. Soke, 
Scarlatti, and othera. 

UNTIL this recital. Miss Cortada 
was unknown to us.' It would have 
been a blessing had she remained 
unknown. ■ 

There are degrees of excellence, 
and; as this player showed, similar ' 
degrees of poorness. 


Since our own harpsichordists re- 
grettably get little enough of a bear- 
ing, owing to circumstances, the pre- 
sentation of a guest artist of such a 
low lovel seems nothing less than an 
absurdity. 

Miss Cortada had nothing to offer, 
and gave the impression of being 
blissfolly ignorant of how badly she 
was playing. One could have com- 
’ piled a whole composition out of her • 
wrong notes. Mirabile dictu , she 
often started on the wrong note. 

In some of the compositions when 
textures became chordal and diffi- 
cult, she simply slowed down. But it 


didn’t help, many of these passages 
sounded chaotic and rhythmically 
distorted. And coordination be- 
tween the left and right hands cre- 
ated unexpected and unwarranted 
discords. 

But the most disconcerting fact 
was the player's complete lack of 
interpretation. Why must we be sub- 
jected to this sort of thine. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 


ISRAEL FESTIVAL - Tb* Songmakcrs' Alma- 
nac From Great Britain in “Our Pleasant Vices" 
- Helen Lawrence, soprano; Susan Kessler, 
mezzo-soprano; Adrian Thompson, tenor; Gra- 
ham Johnson, piano; Gabriel Woolf, speaker 
(Israel Museum, May 31). A boot Drink, Greed. 
Ambition, Hones. Gambling, Smoking, Lazi- 
ness, Dishonesty. Love, Jealousy, Envy. Mur- 
der, Sea. Back to Drink- ■ 

. ... . 

THE MYRIAD attractive festival 
offerings prevented me from hearing 
this group’s first programme (Heb- 
rew melodies), but reports on the 


grape-vine made me forgo the 
second programme of the Borodin 
Trio in order to attend this riot of 
vices. I was not disappointed. 

Light-hearted and witty, this para- 
de of human weaknesses was set to 
music by Schubert, Schumann, 
Haydn and Beethoven, not to men- 
tion Britten, Copland, Wolf, Mus- 
sorgsky and others. The three sin- 
gers demonstrated well-trained voc- 
al chords and lively acting. The read- 
ings by Gabriel Woolf were delirious 
in themselves and in their renditions, 
a generous portion of British self- 
mockery and understatement. Pian- 
ist Graham Johnson also dished up 
witticisms and performed the 23 
widely different songs with dexterity 
^and~rhyrtsmicJftl l; )W»iston. —• 


BORODIN TRIO at brad Festival (Wise Au- 
ditorium, Hebrew Uurversily. Glvat Ram, May 
30k Haydn: Trio No. 27, la C: Dvorak.' Trio Op. 


90, in E minor (“Dnnjlri"l: Beethoven: Trio, 
Op. 97. in B flat. 

A. FLOOD of Bach-Handel 
marathons in this week's main festiv- 
al programmes drew enthusiastic au- 
diences. This critic, suffering from 
Baroque indigestion, found it a relief 
to hear a good, old-fashioned cham- 
ber music programme presented by a 
solid, experienced ensemble. 

A crisp reading of the pleasant 
Haydn Trio immediately established 
contact between artists and audi- 
ence, which was then intensified 
with the committed and technically 
excellent “Dumki" Trio by Dvorak. 

In the "Archduke" Trio, one 
might have had some reservations 
about foe accents, peculiar to Beeth- 
oven’s markings, which were taken 
perhaps a bit too literally, tat foe* 
overall performance was impressive, 
intense, and highly polished. 

YOHAN AN BOEHM 
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New Polaroid Professional Qual- 
ity Diskettes don’t just look dif- 
ferent, they are different. Nobody 
does more than Polaroid to. protect 
your data. 

■Heavy duty gray 
jacket resists warping 
from radiant heat or 
frequent handling. 

' ■ Manufactured in a 
g •' strict “dean room” to 
prevent contamination. 

■ Certified 100% error free. 

•■ Two-piece, non-woven finer 

keeps the head access window 

free of fiber debris. 

■ Gold reinforcing hub ring for 
longer diskette life. 

■Rtil 20-year 

warranty. 
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IBERIA -The Highway to the Business World. 


The international businessman demands three vital 
features from his airline: speed, punctuality and 
service. 

IBERIA - the Spanish Airline specialises in them all. 
IBERIA - complies with its schedules, with the 
world-famed Spanish hospitality and professional 
service. 

But IBERIA offers you far, far more: 

★ A fleet of aircraft complying to the most 
demanding international standards. 

+ A constantly attentive and professional crew. 

★ Fast and easy connections to: 21 European 

destinations; 27 in North, South & Latin America, 
and 15 in Africa. . _ 

The IBERIA staff awaits you at each one or them. 

For those who choose to fly with our first or business 
classes, IBERIA offers you additional privileges to 
make your trip extra special. 


offered, free, 3 special programmes:, Madrid Amigo, 
Barcelona Stop, and Canary Shopping. 


IBERIA has 2 weekly flights from Tel Aviv to Madrid 
and Barcelona on Wednesdays and Fridays, and one 
more flight from 23rd. June, on Sundays, in order to 
provide a better service to our passengers. 


For further information on our special programmes, please contact: 
IBEAtA- 14 Ben Yehuda St Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-290976, 290977, 
or your travel agent 
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Hassneh; losses down, outlook grim 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

Ha ssneh, the largest insurance 
group in Israel, reported Thursday 
that its loss for 1984 was $7.22 mil- 
lion, down from a loss of $24m. in 
1983. 

Managing director Alfred Goltz 
noted ip his annual report that these 
results represented a significant im- 
provement over die disastrous year 
of 1983, but that major problems 
remained in the insurance sector and 
that Hassneh was far from being out 
of the woods yet. 

In real terms, that is, after adjust- 
ment for inflation, Hassneh’s 
.balance-sheet remained static last 
year and the company's investment 
portfolio did not change in size 
either. However, die losses of 1984, 
coming on top of the massive loss 
already taken in 1983 - which alone 
wiped out 41% of the company’s 
papital - left Hassneh undercapital- 
ized at the raid of the year, compared 
to the minimum capital requ ired by 
the regulations. 

To rectify this situation the com- 
pany made a rights issue in March 
this year, whidt raised an extra 
$10m. from the existing sharehol- 
ders, namely Hevrat Ha’Ovdim and 


its affiliated companies. This took 
total capital back to $30m. - well 
over the minimum level. 

From the unadjusted figures given 
in nominal shekels in the profit-and- 
loss report, it appears that Hassneh 
lost heavily in its general insurance 
branches, while making a slight pro- 
fit in the life insurance operation. 

However, the report to sharehol- 
ders ascribes the loss primarily to 
losses incurred overseas from busi- 
ness picked up in earlier years and 
claims that the company broke even 
in general insurance. This report, 
though, bears signs of having been 
prepared in haste and has last- 
minute corrections pasted in over 
the original figures in several places. 

In his review of the year’s busi- 
ness, Goltz described the steps taken 
by the industry and by Hassneh to 
turn around the losses that almost 
destroyed the insurance sector in 
1983. Primary among these was the 
introduction of linked premiums, to 
offset the linked payments that the 
law already required the companies 
to make on claims presented to 
them. 

In addition, Hassneh adopted 
sweeping cost-saving measures, with 
staff cutbacks across the board and a 



TOUR VA'ALEH 

W.Z.O. Aliya and Absorption Dept. 

T«l Avfv office 

invites all visitors to an evening of 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on 
LIVING AND BANKING IN ISRAEL 

Wednesday, June 5, 6 p.m. 
ftof Hotel, 9 Ha'atzma'ut, Netanya 

Sponsored by 




Refreshments 
Admission free 
TOUR VA'ALEH 
For all your altya info 

12 Kaplan Ol, Tel Aviv 


D ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT OANK 


"Thu people you can talk to" 

Tourist Contra, 14 IGltor Ha'atzma'ut. Netanya 
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strict hiring freeze. Former manag- 
ing director Eitan Avnion was re- 
placed by Goltz in early 1984. 

A major source of losses had been 
insurance business received from 
abroad and this portfolio was elimin- 
ated in the course of last year. By the 
same token, reinsurance of local 
portfolios overseas became far more 
difficult, as foreign companies either 
moved away from accepting Israeli 
reinsurance or charged much higher 
premiums. 

Despite these and other steps, 
Goltz noted that “it seems that the 
industry did not achieve profitability 
last year and many of the companies 
ended up with a loss." In the second 
half of the year, he continued, there 
was a renewed outbreak of the cut- 
throat competition, symbolized by 
cheap-rate premiums that had been 
the root cause of the 1983 debacle. 
At the same time, the general econo- 
mic slowdown began to make its 
mark, in terms of growing difficulties 
in collecting premiums and in policy 
cancellations. 

Goltz identified the excessive 
number of insurance companies 
operating in the industry — which he 
claims in unparalleled anywhere 
else - as the underlying reason for 
this unstable business atmosphere. 
The solution, in his opinion and in 
that of many others, is for many of 
the smaller companies to merge or 
be swallowed up by the larger ones. 

In view of the negative trends he 
outlined, Goltz is afraid of a re- 
newed worsening of the profitability 
of the industry in 1985 , and he called 
on “the responsible elements in the 
industry" to stop this trend before it 
becomes too late and the events of 
1983 repeat themselves. 


VISIT. - Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev yesterday received in the 
Kre mlin Italian Premier Bettino 
Cnuri. 


AT THE DAN CARMEL HOTEL, WE SERVE YOU 

INSTYLE 


...like giving you 
complimentary copies 
of The Jerusalem Post 
every day. Just another 
“extra” from the Dan Hotels. 


The Dans of Israel Hotels and Resorts 

The King David, Jerusalem; Dan TeJ Avhr; Dan CarmeLHatfa; 

Dan Netanya; Dan Accadla, Herzllya; Dan Caesarea/ 
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HOUSING 

BRIEFS 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Israel BUILDING CENTRE - 
an affiliate of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Construction - has opened 
its third home buyers' counselling 
office, in Haifa. (The other two are 
in operation in Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem). The Haifa unit is at 32 Rebov 
Y.L. Peretz and is open to the public 
every Tuesday afternoon. Staffed by 
construction engineers, architects 
and legal advisere, the office gives 
free advice to persons planning to 
buy, build or enlarge their own 
homes or fiats. 1 

ASHDAR BUILDING Company of 
Tel Aviv reports it sold only 32 flats 
in May. down from 45 in April and I 
73 in May of last year. A company ! 
executive blamed the slump on the i 
failure of the Housing Ministry and 
Treasury to adjust the state mort- 
gage assistance schedules last month 
for buyers eligible for such loans. As 
a result, most of May's sales were to 
□on-eligible purchasers. Some typic- 
al prices of Ashdar flats last month: 
three rooms in North Tel Aviv - 
S100.000; four rooms in Rishon Le- 
zion- $65,000; three rooms in Petah 
Tikva - $46,000; and three rooms in 
Jerusalem - $55,000. 

AZORIM, Clal’s building arm, re- 
ports that four storeys in Migdalor, 
its new office building at the corner 1 
of Rehov Ben Yehuda and ^\llenby j 
in Tel Aviv, have been sold, with j 
three storeys having been leased 
earlier. This’ leaves two more floors - 1 
due to be completed by the end of 
this year - to be sold, according to 
Teddy Segal, Azorim’s business 
manager. He said the four storeys 1 
sold outright will account for about 
$6 milli on out of the $I3.5m. total 
cost of the project. Most of the , 
occupants are embassies, consu- , 
lates, foreign representative offices, 1 
airline offices or large business orga- 
nizations. ' 


JOBLESS. - Britain's unemploy- 
ment rate edged up to 13.1 per cent 
in May, the Department of Employ- 
ment reported Friday, and Employ- 
ment Secretary Tom King declared: 
“The underlying trend is still upward 
and must be reversed." The depart- 
ment listed 3,240,947 Britons out of 
work in May. 


GUESTS. - Soldiers of the Golani 
Brigade, most of. whom have spent 
the last year or two in Lebanon, £ie * 
..to b;e. the gu.est5.gf Haif&on iantLl 1 
to mark the completion of the final 
withdrawal from Lebanon. 
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INE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 One or two types erf written 
communication (6-4) 

8 Smart fellow the French 
take into account (4) 

8 Isolated part of Greece 
Thomas is moved to contest 

It A complaint I*d extracted 
from a guide (4) 

IS Something for nothing dis- 
patched in advance? (7) 

15 Walks in whs* there s noth- 1 
rag that arouses pity (6) 
ISA 50-50 chance to return a 
household pet (4-2) 

IT One difficult problem the 
wearer of a steel hehnet will 
have (1, 4, S, 2. 5) 

IS Complete account of what 
the first Christians *d In 
Ireland (6) 

20 Roman fighting division that 
could be hot or cold initially 

-SrivLter visitor put on top in 
Wales (7) ■ 

22 The tramp doesn’t have them 
to «*=■*« * (4) 

25 Breakfast TV’s star presen- 
ter (10) 

26Tng from New England (4) 
37 Thin-legged nipper seen at 
the seaside (64) 


DOWN 

INo idea where one is? Be- 
hold the way (4) 

2 The enemy put it up to me 
(4) 

3 Records broken by Ernest 
( 6 ) 

4 Troubles that are not con- 
fined to individual countries 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


(5, 2, 3. 5) 

5 New centre? 'Well, nearly 
new (6) ' , _ lt 

7 An MP who is lawfully 
employed (10) 

8 Inexpensive fish for a des- 
picable person (5, 5) 

11 Aren’t coming in to make a 
formal request, it seems (10) 

13 Perplexed martinets describ- 
ing a romanticised form of 
travel (5, 5) 

IS Footnote about . jnaatm- 
ly old areas reclaimed by the 
■ Dutch (7) 

14 Article that throws tight on 
bobbin lace (7) 

19 Finally attains . a high por- 
tion? (4, 2) ■ 

2 i Approbate piece of neck- 

23 Russian prince or American 
soldier topping HP? (4) 

34 Double scoop that’s dulds 
play. (4) 


Jraalem: Asher. Kiryat Yovel Commercial 
Centre, 415841. Balsam, Salah Eddhu 27315. 
Sbu’afai. Shn'afat Road, 810108. Dar EEdawa, 
Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Td Aviv: BavB, Slrikun Bavti. 440552. Ziva. 52 
Etncl. 378403. 

httb-nkva: Superphann, 43 Shapira. 909030. 
Netanya: Not available. 

Haifa: Meohedet, 6 AtEt, 644231. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bflcur Ho! im (pediatrics, E.N.T.), 
Hadassah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology). KCs^av Ladach (obstetrics). 
TeJAvivr Rokah (pediatrics. internal, surgery). 
Netanya: Lanark) (obstetrics. internal, pediat- 
rics, gynecology, surgery). 


FIRST AID 


Mapen .David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (found the dork senior). 


Added 41333 
Asbkrioo 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Bernhrha 78333 
(Tannic! -*988555 
Dan Region '781111 
Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Ha tor 36333 
Hokm 803133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiroo 344442 
Kirvai Shmona *44334 
Nahariva “923333 
Netamfa *23333 
PetahTto-n *9231 111 
Rebovot 45D33 
Rishon LeZicm 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *24011 1 
Tiberias *90111 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaD 03-9712484 
(mnKi-Ime) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 Dues) 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in the area around the, dock. 

101 Emergency plionc number in most areas. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 boon), for Mp call Td 
Arir, 234819, Jerusalem — 810110, nd Haifa 
88791. 

^Ecam” - Mcnad Beahfa First AhL Te L: ieru -' 
salon 669911. Td Arir 2611 ll.Hmfe 672222, 
BeenMia 418111, Ndaaya 35316. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Td._03-433300. 433500 Sunday-Thursdav. 8 
•>.nL to 8 p.m. Friday 8a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


DM U0 to most parts cf ibr cuuntiy. In Tlbcrias- 
dU 924444. Bryat Sfcmma 4444. 
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CO MPANY RESULTS 

Effect of financing costs on industrial profits 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Feuchtw anger Industries re- 
ported a truly dramatic reversal of iis 
fortunes during- 1984. In the year 
endiug January 31. 1985. Feuch- 
tw anger made an adjusted profit of 
IS561 million, or some $880,000. 
.after recording a loss in the previous 
vear of IS658m. or almost Sim. 
(Shekel figures in January 1985 
values.) 

In their report, chairman Shmuel 
Koch and managing director Azriel 
Feuchtwanger do not dearly spell 
out how these improved results were 
achieved. Their analysis refers main- 
ly to the regular financial figures, 
expressed in nominal shekels and 
therefore not very enlightening. 

Nevertheless', rhe trends that 
these figures present are positive. 
Sales volume rose in real terms and 
gross profit rose significantly as a 
percentage of revenues. 

The weight of finance costs fell, 
something quite unusual in recent 
. times. Management ascribes this to a 
policy of moving from short-term 
financing to long-term sources of 
funds. 

Yitzbar Industries (2000), in a 
quite different industrial branch to 
Feuchtwanger, reported a move in 
the opposite direction - from profits 
in 1984 (of IS436m. or $684,000) to a 
loss of ISl72m. or $270,000. 

In the course of a long and thor- 
ough review of the company’s activi- 
ties. chairman Yitzhak Mitelman 
identifies the huge increase in 
financing costs as the main culprit for 
this development. However, despite 
the foregoing, the company ended 
up with a large profit of IS507m. 
(almost$0.8m.) for 1984, compared 

CHINESE TRIP. - Chinese Premier 
Zhao Ziyang arrived in Britain last week 
for a seven-day official visit d u ri n g 
which the British government and 
industry will attempt to get a bigger 
bite of China's foreign trade. Zhao 
will have two sessions of talks with 
Prime Minister Thatcher and will 
lunch with Queen Elizabeth U at 
Buckingham Palace. 




Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS3.850 per line, not including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month costs 
IS77,420 per line, not including VAT, 
per month. 

Jerusalem 

MP5EUM& -.-.iiilft .1 i.mW.-j!.' i 

Israel Museum- Opa^ng E jdM M ttun: Atom 
Frenkel. Illustrations for C^ardf s Book*(4.6 
at 4 p.m.). Co n t inui ng: Meet an Israeli Artist. 
Cbava Epstein. Ira Reichwarfger and Rent 
Shafaar fine. SJ0-7: Wed. 1030-12): Father 
and Son. Sukenik and Yat&n. Promised Gifu, 
including works by Kandinsky. Matisse, Cha- 
gall and Klee. New Galleries: Israel Communi- 
ties, Traditions and Heritage. Asian An. Old 
Masters. Customs and Costumes. East and 
West, prints and drawings of western and 
oriental scenes. "A Cave in the Desert,” 94)00 
year old Ends from Nahal Hemar ♦ From the 
Secular to the Sacred. - everyday objects in 
Jewish ritual use ♦ Painting Instruction, Youth 
Wing + exhibition of children's paintings 4 
Permanent exhibitions of Judaica. Archeology, 
Art, Ethnic An ♦ Piranesi (1720-1778), 
etchings. Special Exhibrri Floor Mosaic frag- 
ment of Merot Synagogue. 5ih cent. C.E. 
Visiting hoars: Main Mnsemm 10-5. At 11: 
Guided tour in English of Museum. 3: Guided 
rocr of Archaeology galleries in English. 4: 
Lecture, “Developments, Roles and Criteria in 
the Illustration of ChOdrea's Books”, with Dr, 
Uriel Ofek. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH - Guided tour of a fl installations 
■ * Hourly tours at Kiiyat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333.02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1 1. Tour in English, at 9 and 11 a-m. from 
Administration Budding. Grvai Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9. 28, 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Tel. 02- 
882819. 

AMIT WOMEN Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hi-level briefings and 
excursions to examine key issues - daily depar- 
tures. Information. (C-234475, 711881. 

Tei Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum Exhibitions: Egon 
Schiele. From Pupil to Master. Moshe Kupfer- 
. man: Paintings. Works on Paper, 1963-85. { 
Lev Podo/sfcy. Prints. ♦ Blanfca Eshel- 
Gcrshuni. 1980-85. Waring Hours: Sun. -Tbur. 

10-2. 5-9. Sat. 11-2. 7-10. Fri. dosed. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

AMU WOMEN (fonoerfy American MhoracW 

Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel Aviv, Td. 

220187.233154. 

WIZO: To visit our projects call TeJ Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
• tours. Reservations: Tel Aviv, 210791. 


Haifa 

What’s On in Haifa, dial 64-640848. 
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to IS605m: ($950,000) in 1983, all 
this being net adjusted after-tax pro- 
fits. 

The reason here is that Yitzfrar 
had a tax credit of IS6S0m. in its 
favour, stenumDg from the roles 
under the now-defima Law of Taxa- 
tion Under InfiiitionarY Conditions. 

But this is not the end of the 
story. Yitzhar has been notified by 
the income tax authorities that they 
do not accept the company’s 
armnntin g for the years 1978/82. 
Specifically they reject the setting- 
off of profits of the company against 
the losses of its parent. In short they 
claim IS29-6m. plus interest and 
linkage differentials. 

It is not dear how much this sum 
represents in real money, but dearly 
it must be quite a lot. Yitzhar s 
management disputes this assess- 
ment and believes that it will not 
have to pay. It has therefore made 
no provision for this liability. 


Tarol%armac«rticabred^e^ 

adjusted post-tax loss fromIS230m. 
($0.47m.) to IS 146m. ($0.23m.) m 
1984. A terse report to shareholders, 
signed illegibly and without the - 
chairman’s name being given (pro- r 
sumably all the shareholders know it 
anyway) reveals that financing costs 
rose twenty-fold in nominal terms. 

This factor is clearly one of thfc 
causes of the ongoing loss, tbougji 
other things must have gone right few 
it to have come down. Howevej, 
these factors are not described, but 
the government is blamed for hold- 
ing back on price rises for Taxoj 
products, thus driving the company 
to the expensive remedy of bank 
loans. 

“As a result of reorganization in 
the company’s activities manage- g 
ment expects an improvement m 
profitability in the near future,” the 
report concludes on an optimistic 
note. _* 


^|W6IZMANN [NSTTTUTC OF SflGNCE j 

Italian-Israeli Symposium 
on 

MODERN TRENDS IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

sponsored by: 

• The Weizmann Institote of Science and 
Divisione di Chimica Organica della Societa Ghimica 

Xtaliana 

will take jdace in the Schmidt Auditorium at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, Rehovot, between June 3-6, 1985. 

the Conference opens today, June 3, at 9.00 a^n. 

— - The public is cordially invited - — 

For farther info rmation: Department of Organic Chemistry, 

Weizmannlnstittite, Rehovot, TeL 08-482515. aonmna' 



TELEVISION 


EDUCAnONAL: 

8.40 School Broadcasts 15.00 No Secrets 
15.20 Pmocdoo (part 35) 15.45, Gulliver in 
Ufipat (part 1) 16.25 Rehov Snmsutn 
17.C0 A New Evening- live magazine 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Between Us - driklren’s 

18.00 Diffrent Strokes 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 
lSJONewsroaodap 

18 J2 Programme TYailer 
18.35 Sport 

19.15 Ramadan Quiz 

19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Love Boat 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel . 

21 JO Never the Twain - British comedy 
scries s tarring Donald Sinden and Windsor 
Davies 

22.00 This is the Time 

22.50 Simon - suspense series starring 
Jameson Parker, Gerald McRaney and 
gie .WU® 

Game- *• • - * ■".• -■ _ -• ‘ • 

23 SO News “ - c: ‘J*' 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17 JO Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19-30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20 JO The Guitar in Spain - with. Julian . 
Bream. 21.10 Grace Kelly 22.00 News in 
EnglrsH 22.20 Hawaiian Heart 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from TA northl: 

13.00 Insight 13 JO Another Life 14.00700 
Club 1430 Shape-Up 15.00 A ftern o o n 
Movie 16 Jff Spiderman 17.00 Inspector 
Gadget 17 JO Super Book 11 18-00 Bonan- 
za 19.00 Laramie 20.00 Another Life 20 JO 
News 21.00 Happy Days 2L30 NBA 23 JO 
700 dub 24.00 News Update 00 JO Even- 
tide 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Mask 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Marcello: Concerto Grosso; Tele- 
mann: Trio Sonata 

7.30 Haydn: Symphony No.4; CP.E. ‘ 
Bach: Flute Concerto; Mozart: Diver- 
timento KJ34; Schumann: Viofin Sonata 
NoJ.Op.121 

9 JO Elgar ‘Cockaigne’ Overture (Gib- 
mo); Dc FaDa: Concerto for HarpriAord, 
Flute Oboe, Clarinet. Viofin and Cello; 
Ddbnssy: Cello Sonau; Honeg ge r Sym- 
phony No.l: Schubert: Trio, Op. 100 
fRubinstan, Szeryng. Fofautnim); Beet 
hoven: Symphony No.7 (Pbilharmorna, 
Ashkenazy) 

12.00 4 Bmixpie Sonatas: Mozart: Sonata. 
K-304 (Michael Boguslavsky, Dan Gro- 
nkb); Sdniberc Variations for Piano 4- 
hands, Op. 10 (Vinczc, Zvi); Schumann: 3 
Romances. Op. 94 (Kfina Scidman, oboe, 
Angdor Reiss, piano) 

13.05 Musical Greetings 

15.00 ‘Polyphony in Jewisb-Oriental 
Traditions’ 

15.30 Youth Concert -Bach: Double Con- 
certo (Matter. Accardo); Reger. State 
NoJ. for Viola SototMomrt: Dm No.1 for 
Violin and Viola (Shnmsky); Haydn: Duo 
for Violin and Cello 

16 JO The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mend! Rodan conducting - Debussy: 
La Mer; Messiaen: 3 Liturgtqucs; Brahms: 

4 Ballades. Op.lO (Haimovsky); U«w- 
Sonet No. 123 by Petrarque (Haimovsky) 

18.00 Mnska.Vraj - Berlin Philharmonk: 
Octet — WdHgaag Rdmu (Jmstuigen, for 


Baritone and 8 Instruments-. Hindemith: 

19*05 Oementi: Sonata No.l. for^Ffotc. 
Co flo and Kano (Camcrata. New 
Grieg: Holberg State; Sdnnnann.- 3 Dapo 

(Pet 5 Schrcier. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau . 

Christoph Eschenbach): Chojnn: CeUo 
Sonata. Op.65 (Rostropovidj, Argent*); 
Elgar. Introduction and Allegro tor 

Strings, Op-47 (Dresden. Marriner) 

20.30 Suedwest Demschcr Rundfunk 
Orchestra, Uri Segal conducting in 
Budapest - Haydn: Kano Concerto m_D 

. najaTfNikita MagaloB): Volker Hem: 
Theme, for Orchestra; Bruckner: Sym- 
phonyNo.9 . 

23.00 Jazz 

first Programme 

6.03 Progrannncs for Olim 

7 JO Morning Conceit (from Voice of 

Mode) 

9-30 Enooumer— live, family magarine ■ 

10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Sdooi-Broadouts 

11 JO Education for 

uya3&9iewsinFi€talb3^ , ' ?t ’^ 

14.06 Children's programmes 

15- 53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religion Programme 

17.12 Jewish Ideas 

' 17 JO Everyman’s University 

18.10 Songs which last Forever 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Ofim 

22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6 JO Editorial Review 
6 JO Green light - drivers’ corner 

7.00 This Morning- news magazine 
.8.05 Safe Journey 

9 05 House Call- with RMraMfcfaaeli 

10. 10 A0 Shades of the Network - monting 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday- news commentary, music 
14.06Maitcisof Interest- with GabiGazh 

15.05 MagfoMoments-fevcnmte old songs 

16- 10SafeJoiimcy 

17.10 Eoononucs Magazine 
17J0Ctf Men and Figures 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today- racBo newsreel 
19J5 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial (fit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 
23.05 Treasure Hunt 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
6 JO University on the Air. 

7.07 "707" -with Eitan Li&dntz 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now -with Rati Reshef 

1 1.05 The Old Days - with Orty Yaniv 
13.15 Israeli Style -with Eli YsraeU 

15.05 What's Doing- with ErezTal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Ratfio Radio- with Yoav Kntncr 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 

21.00 Mabat- TV Newsreel _ 

21.30 University on the Air (repeal) 
22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Repeat Broadcast 
00 k 05 Nighl Birds ^ - songs, chat 
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■ew large Scitex share issue 
fcN.Y. Over-the-counter 


Your money & your auestions tourism All sectors make progress 

— : ! to Israel up mab^t — 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
atex, the Israeli manufacturer 
imputexized graphic arts systems 
se shares are traded on the New 
£ Oer-the Counter Market, has 
ished a prospectus for a new 
= issue, to total between $19 
on and $22 million. Only 80% of 
noney raised will represent new 
s for Sdtex, though , since two of 
risting shareholders — Discount 
stment Corp. and Gal Electro- 
industries - are selling the ra- 
ider of the shares in the issue. 

le prospectus offers 1.25m. 
:s in Scitex to the public at $15.5 
share. In the event of oversub- 
■tion, the size of the issue will 
?ase by 15%, to 1,437,500, 
png the total amount of the sale 
s^2.28m. However, both DIC and 
''‘are offering 125,000 shares each 
:*:e initial offering, and they too 
^/□crease their sale by 15% if the 
, nal offer is oversubscribed. 

Sdtex will receive between 
. i. and S18m. in new funds. 

, . ie rationale behind the sale of 
* is by DIC and CEI, which cur- 
y hold 9.3% and 18% respec- 


tively, in Sdtex, is plainly that the 
Sdtex issue offers them an oppor- 
tunity to raise funds by liquidating 
part of their investment in that com- 
pany, while the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
change, in its current moribund 
state, allows them no chance of rais- 
ing new capital. 

• Following the issue, CEI will be 
left with 14.1-14.6% in Scitex, de- 
pending on whether there is an over- 
subscription or not, and DZC will 
have 6.8-7.1%. IDB Development, 
the owner of DIC and a major share- 
holder in the Gal conglomerate , will 
have its total holding reduced from 
17.3% now to 14.2% or 13.8%. 

Sdtex’s chairman and president, 
Ephraim Arazi and Arthur Low, 
have been travelling through Europe 
and the U.S. for the last several 
weeks, meeting with investors and 
analysts and seeking to drum up 
interest in the new issue. The ded- 
sion to allow the issue to increase by 
15% if the original number of shares 
proves msuffitient seems to indicate 
that their efforts have been success- 
ful. But that will only become finally 
clear when the orders are firmly 
placed and counted no. 


a ring on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

IDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 8,800 for 8' words; each 
jonal word (S 1,100 

JAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 1 1 ,600 for 8 words; each 
ional word IS 1,450. All rates indude VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
Nalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday -.6 p.m. on 
*'iesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
3ted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
jntzed advertising agencies. 


NEAR DIZENGOFF, METAPEJJ5T. after- 
noons f evenings + Friday mornings. TeL 
03-239444. ■ 


DWELLINGS 


TEL AVIV 

ra TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
edabts “Inter- brad” - TeL 00-294141. 


IF YOU ARE an experienced salesperson, and 
of pleasant app earan ce, an interesting job 
awaits yon at Gottez. Tel. 03-335598, 03- 
331680. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


TUATIONS VACANT 


AIR phis light household. Calk 03- 
Z, after 7 p_rn. 


FOR SALE. Nikonnat FT3, with Nikon 105 
nwn.7-5 lees, bargain at $285. Cordless tele-, 
phone. Freedom Co., top of the Ene. S100 (cost 
$220). TeL (0^34683. 


| PORTS AUTHORITY— ISRAEL 

X Invitation to Apply for Prequallfication 

The Israel Ports Authority, in accordance with its obligation under the 
international Agreement on Government Procurement- maintains a 
list of manufacturers with prima facie proven capacity and experi- 
ence in the manufacture and supply of electric pallet trucks with 
capacity above. 2500 kg.. - t ^ 

MOTufacturersywfli'pro^rft^ar^" ; timf experience in tite'rnamiftip:'’ 
ture and supptytifthe above equipment and who wish to be inducted, 
an the list are invited to submit prequalification forms for approval, 
for inclusion on the list 

PrequalKIcatfoftm forms will be availabis, beginning June 15, 
1985 (free of charge) from: (enrol Porta Authority, Materials 
Handling Equipment Division, 74 Darsch Putsch TIkva, 
Rooms f 203, TalAvfv, hiatL 

Tha forms should bo s ub m i tted not brtar than August 15, 
1985. to the above wre ml one cl ad dre ss. 

Inclusion of any firm's name on this list is subject to the discretion of 
the Israel Ports Authority. - 


, By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION. — I am an old man. My 
bank is Lcnmi. The more mflafion, 
the less I sleep. When some savings 
accounts matured, I changed to 
mutual funds. My basic idea was, not 
to eat op so many Deutschmarks 
from my German pension, but to get 
some additional monthly income 
from these shekels. 1 bought “Tarsh- 
ish" some years ago; “Or/’ which is 
now dosed; and “In bar” - and too 
late I read that the last had a very bad 
performance. Why is a fond dosed? 
Why did I not get some other recom- 
mendation? (Bedolach? Margalit?) - 
What is it all about? My bank dork 
says: “Make hay while the sun 
shines” - and I sleep still less. It’s not 
only money -it’s being stupid. What 
shall I do? 

ANSWER. - Being an old man you 
must have had varied experiences In 
your life and obviously you have 
made what you considered adequate 
finandal preparation for those years 
when you can expect to live off the 
fruits of your labours. 

You took funds from maturing 
savings schemes and switched them 
to mutual funds. The assumption 
here was that you wanted additional 
liquidity, while having what you con- 
sidered professional management in 
a diversified portfolio of invest- 
ments. On the other hand , you main- 
tained your' savings from German 
pension payments, with a view that 
these would be both safe and pro- 
ductive. You are less than happy 
with the results from this “mixed 
bag' 1 of investments. It may be of 
little consolation for you to know 
that your attempts, with the assist- 
ance of your b ank adviser to main- 
tain the value of your savings were 
not necessarily wrong or improper. 

As your funds became liquid, you 
kept investing in those instruments 
which were linked either to the cost- 
of-living index or to foreign curren- 
cy. Under the conditions of 400% 
per year inflation and spasmodic 
attempts to cure it by stop-gap mea- 
sures, the conditions created were 
such that while one type of invest- 
ment flourishes, the other one suf- 
fers badly. When inflation soars, 
index-linked investments appreciate 
Easter than those linked to foreign 
currency. 

Here is something for you to think 
about - that by the end of April the 
cost-of-living index had shot up by 
nearly 60% since the beginning of 
1985, while the shekel was devalued 
by less than 50% . To further compli- . 
cate the situation, in 1984 the dollar 
reigned supreme and the value of 
your German marks in tenns- of 
shekels 'did not grow as fast. 

‘ Yon write' “it’s not only money - 



.t’s' being stupid.'' Again, let me 
point out to you that inflation makes 
everyone feel “light-headed" and 
nakes financial experience obso- 
ete. The constant changing of in- 
vestment from one type to another is 
jnlikely to provide any happier re- 
mits than you have had over the 
recent past. 

Now, for what I hope will prove to 
x some practical and useful advice. 
So for as is convenient, maintain 
/our German mark pension hold- 
ngs. The concensus is that the Ger- 
man mark over the next six months 
.“o a year will strengthen vis-4-vis the 
dollar and make your holdings more 
valuable. 

You may also consider putting 
most of the balance of your money in 
Patam dollar deposits for a period of 
3ne year, a portion in a Patam dollar 
non-interest bearing account, and a 
portion in shekel interest-bearing 
deposits, which for the time being 
are yielding a satisfactory interest. 

While this may not sound like a 
very sophisticated programme, it 
nevertheless has the advantages of a 
high level of liquidity and conveni- 
ence. The convenience being that 
your monthly expenses can be drawn 
from either the shekel deposit or the 
current account Patam deposits. On 
balance, you may think this 
approach is heavily orientated to 
foreign currency, and this is entirely 
in keeping with the tenor of the 
times. 

Devaluation must and will come - 
the question is whether the Treasury 
will allow individual savers to enjoy 
the full benefit of linkage to that 
foreign currency against which the 
shekel-will be devalued. If the sweet 
young thing at the bank who sug- 
gested to you “Make hay while the 
sun shines 1 ' intended to convey the 
message to you that you should try to 
speculate, then she is really doing 
you a disservice, and that may be the 
reason why you sleep less. On the 
other hand, she may be suggesting 
that an optimistic approach to in- 
vestment may be the only course left 
in these times of uncertainty. 

Diamond exports are 
same as last year 

The country's exports of polished 
diamonds are marking time, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Industry and 
Trade. 

It announced yesterday that May's 
shipments totalled 5102 million, the 
same as May of last year. However, 
on a cumulative basis, some im- 
provement was noted with exports of 
-$489.6 hl -in die- first-five months of 
1 this year, compares with only S442.4m. 
in the same period a year ago. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Z*.S5 

INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 


BONN. - West German tourism to 
Israel seems to have overcome its 
post-Lebanon War low, but remains 
sensitive to political influences, Eli 
Noy, director of the Israeli tourism 
office m Frankfurt, said last week. 

In 1981, 135.000 visitors from the 
federal republic visited Israel, Noy 
said. The number dropped- to 
107.000 and to 111.000 in 1982 and 
1983 respectively. Nineteen eighty- 
four brought a recovery with 133,000 
visitois and the first four months of 
this year rougbt a rise of 25 per cent 
compared to the same period last 
year, he said. 

Political developments remain im- 
portant for tourism from Germany, 
Noy said. Thus, there were Israeli 
fears that the political storm sur- 
rounding the 40th anniversary of the 
Nazi surrender in May, including 
the Bitburg affair, might damage 
tourism from Germany. But these 
fears were not borne our. 

Noy said that Israel is gaining in 
popularity among Germans as a 
summer resort. Until now there has 
been a preference for winter visits. 

Job training 

TEL AVIV. - A group of 18 unem- 
ployed young women in the Ir 
Ganim quarter of Jerusalem last 
week completed a course in data 
processing and word processing. 
Officials of the quarter organized the 
course together with the Malam 
Ma’arachot company in the hope 
that it will make ir easier for the 
women to find jobs. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


TEL AVIV. - Shares and bonds 
both benefited from a good start to 
the new month in yesterday’s trad- 
ing. Shares were generally strong, 
with “arrangement" shares perform- 
ing particularly well. Bonds were 
mixed, but most series showed a 
tendency to rise. 

Volumes were down on those of 
Thursday, but this was because of 
the drop in the bond turnover. In the 
share market volume was slightly up. 
on the back of a wave of buying of 
bank shares in the “arrangement." 
This sector accounted for folly ft of 
the total IS 2 .5 billion tbat traded in 
the share market. 

Nevertheless, the trend of prices 
in both “free" and “arrangement" 
shares was up. 

Hassneh rose by 5.3%, despite its 
bad report published on Thursday. 
Elbit was another gainer yesterday. 
The company’s RutD subsidiary 
published a prospectus for a tax- 
shelter issue under the Elscint Law. 
following in the footsteps of Elscint 
andTadrrau. 

The main focus of the share mar- 
ket, in volume and in price terms, 
was the group of bank shares co- 
vered by the “arrangement." De- 
spite the slow cunrent pace of de- 
valuation of the shekel - or perhaps 
because of it - these dollar-linked 
securities are still much in demand. 


Yesterday their index advanced 
3.54% and was the main element in 
the rise of 2.94% in the General 
Share Index. 

The non-bank index was far more 
subdued, gaining only 1.41%. Insur- 
ance and oils were the best perform- 
ing sectors of the day. 

In the bond market index-linked 
bonds were almost all up by good 
margins. Dollar linked bonds 
gained, but less, and double-linked 
bonds were mixed. 

Securiteam's analysis for May 
confirms the obvious fact that the 
rise in the dollar value of the share 
market in May by $1 10m.. or 1.5%, 
stemmed from the 5% gain in dollar 
terms recorded by the “arrange- 
ment'’ group. Of a total share mar- 
ket value of S7.5b., this group 
accounted for $5. 2b.. or over 70%. 

MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


General Share Indcr 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement Indcs 
Industrials 

Turnovers: 

Shares IS24J 

Bonds I52t>l 

Totals 1S3X 

Advances 193 
Declines [US 
of which 5%+ 57 

of which 5®b- 22 

"Buyers only" 13 
"SeBcraonlv" 2 


19/1.92 +2.94% 
I.S4.40 +1.41% 
2114.21 + 3.54".. 
205 41 +I.7U-., 


IS24H3.Pm. 

IS2bUi.9m. 

lSSW.tlm. 

193 

ms 

57 


(15238ft. bin.) 
IIS2*>l5Sm.) 

[IS5.VC.4ml 
1 1 S3 1 
( 'Ml 
I h2> 
l IS) 

I lh) 

1 31 


Rond market trends: 

4% fully-linked Rises to 4°c 

3% fully-linked Rives of 2-3"* 

80%-linkcd Mixed to 2*’o 

WV-linkcd Rises of 3-4% 

Double-option Mixed to 2% 

Dollar- linked Rises to 2.5 n » 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


price IS1J09 ttf 

Co mmercial Ranke Hotels, 

(not part of “arrangement") 

P-HH/ ™“ » -=■» SSS 

Maritime I 2050 78 — DimHnie 

J™**- 6 ™ +7 - 6 Coral Be 

Gen non-arr IflWS 31 n.e. 

N. Araer. 1 3500 41 —0.1 Yardenf- 

N. ' 1550 160 +1J 

SJJiamond exports ataIo,n 


frier SUMO 


Hotels. Tonrism 

GalZobar 1 
GaIZohar 5 
DanHotci 1 20 

DanHotd5 10 

Coral Beach 19 

Kenet 13 

YardcnHot 23 

VanJen Hof 19 


no trading 
do trading 
3050 34 +9.6 

1080 183 -1-8 

1929 28 +10.0 

1320 33 +4.8 

2350 69 -2.0 

1900 69 n.e. 

317 28 -0.9 


Dano(5 
Danot ic2 
fnstlnt 5 
FIBI 


286 2162 +2.9 
666 150 n.e. 

1540 1068 +4.1 
1365 1180 +1.5 


Commercial Banks 

(part of “ a rr an gement") 

IDBr 53300 420 - 

IDBBr 53200 5 

IDBp A 317000 

Union 0.1 39800 108 h 

Discount Br 67900 14 H 

DkoramiAr 67000 07 * 

Do. Ben 7600 21 

Mizrahi r 21080 448 

Mizrahi b 21200 155 

Mizrahi cn 9 9550 17 


Com pute r s 

Data 

HOonl 

Hik'd 5 

Ya'anc 

Ya'aneop 

Q*1 Comp. 

0*1 Cop 

M.L.L.1 

M.LL5 

Mas&ov 

NOmvl 

NiknvS 

Nikuvop 

Team 1 

Team op 


985 b.o.2 +5.0 

no trading 
3350 14 n.c 

1960 239 +10.0 

1620 34 n.e. 

1320 83 -5-5 i 

4180 26 +10.0 

1550 64 +1.3 

939 7 -5.0 

1651 61 +0.1 

1015 20 n-c. 

no trading 
4436 9 n.e. 

4500 6 ilc. 


p 48 499- ' — _ L* 

H*p«imrr-T60Sr • *6T +TT 
Hapoafimb -T'34#»~ • 11 h.c. ■ 
Hap. cag - — — 

GenlA 91100 9 +221 

GenlqpS 225000 1 n.c- 

GenlopP 90000 8 +4.7 

GenTcn 5 70000 5 +3.4 

GeoT cn 7 4617 78 -4.0 


22810 4068 +3.9 


uss 

DM 

Dutch G 
Swiss FR 
Belgian Con 
French FR 


lJ 286 (yiJ !880 

3.05400.0570 

3.4425/3.4475 

2.5700/2.5800 

61.50/61.60 

4.3200/9.3400 


rom the pen of Ada Aharoni... 


EA: TO ALEXANDRIA, 
RUSALEM AND FREEDOM 

Ada Aharoni and Thea Wolf 

loving and exciting story of life 
Egypt during the tumultuous 
10s and '40s, THEA is a true 
iry of ordinary' people 
forming extraordinary feats of 
e for their fellow men.. 
rtshed by Dorrance 8c Co., 
[cover, 104 pages. 

ICE: IS 4,928 


THE SECOND EXODUS: 

A historical novel 
by Ada Aharoni 

The historical tacts about the 
20th century Jewish exodus from 
Egypt as seen through the 
poignant and gripping story of a 
young Jewish- Egyptian woman. 
A book of inspiration and 
strength. Published by Dorrance 
& Co., hardcover, 1 38 pages. 
PRICE: IS 13,370 


BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post POB 81 , Jerusalem 91 000 
ise send me the Ada Aharoni book(s) indicated below, 
dieque is enclosed. ' 

Thea 

The Second Exodus 


' A comprehensive source of 
information, with background 
malarial and updated financial and 
technical reports on major Israeli 
industrial companies represented 
on Wall Street. 

Author Joseph Morgenstem was 
The Jerusalem Post's financial 
writer for many years, and 
specializes in the field of high 
technology. 

IS 8*050 

(including VAT and postage) 
136 pages, soft cover. 

• Available from 

The Jerusalem Post Book 
Department 

P.O.B. 81. Jerusalem 91000. 
Tel. 02-551668 

Prices valid until June 30, 
1985. *. 


Italian Lire 1971.00/1973.00 
Yen 250.95/251.10 

USS 0.9945/0.9955 

GOLD: S3 14. 00 

FORWARD RATES: 

S/E SW.KHj’S 


1.2806/29 

1-2710/35 

1.2596/21 


2.5641/46 

2.5528/38 

253JW4S 


perl 
per S 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
per SDR 


3.0486/1** 

3X074/09 

3.0184/24 


Supplied by j 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. | 

Make a smart move 

Full door-to-door service 
with a personal touch 

Packing + 
_r- a ="r- Insurance + 

& Documentation 


Tei:03-650039, 
Beit Gibor 116, Td- Aviv. 


Genl A 
Gcal op g 

Gail op 9 
Geo Ten 5 
Gea1ca7 
LetaaiO.l 
Lcunncn9 
Lcunncull 
Fin. Trade 
Fin. Trade 5 


Mortgage Banks 

AdammO.I 2841 

Gen Mori r 3400 

Gen Mon b 3400 

Carmel r 3790 

Carmel deb 1340 

Binyan 1960 

Dev, Mon 460 

Misbfcanr 2930 

Independence 2150 
Tcfrlxxpr 6600 

TcEabotr 5617 

Tcfahotdl 3440 

Tcfahot d 2 1699 

Jayfonr 1 480 

JayrourS 235 

Jaysonrop 
Mexavr 874 


Financial Institutions 

Sh3lQn r 118 4694 

ShflopB - — 

Agric A 19300 

AgricC 98200 

Lcnmi lnd r 2(00 262 

Lemmlndb no trading 

lad Dev P no trading 

lnd Dev C no trading 

lnd DCC no trading 

lnd DCCI no trading 

INDDD no trading 

lnd D DD do trading 

Contractor no trading 

Tourism 125915 - 

daILO.1 1600 25 

dal L 05 870 110 

QalLdeb 7500 13 


Rea l Estate. Building ' 

■ ,536 »“■=« 

GmdiS r-. - *. , 9 " 

Onai 453 325 +9.4 

OenS • 166 836 +9.9 

Aaorim 850 285 +1.2 

AzoropE - - 

maa 366 425 +2J 

Eflonop 335 250 -5.4 

EJ-Ro* 1 526 66 n-e. 

EJ-Rnv5 360 95 +2.0 

A m nonim 520 84 *12 

Amnoaop 400 65 n.c_ 


Oatbg Vafamc % 
price IS 1. 000 change 

Asss 12080 - -0.8 

Angel 13a 78 +10.0 

Shemen p 4600 12 -4.2 

Texffles and Clotfime 

Adgar 2230 10 n.e. 

Adgarop 1990 10 nr 

Ofi* 482 174 +,.o 

Ofisop 1017 

Baruch I 2436 20 +5.0 

Baruch 5 1430 170 +9 6 

Alaska ! - 

Alaska 5 - 

Eftan 1 415 261 -9.6 

Eftan op 334 133 

Ai pirun r 2360 — . — 

Ata B l no trading 

Ata C 0.1 no trading I 

Ata op do trading 

Delta Gl - _ _ 

Delta G 3 no trading 

V Spinners do trading 

U Spinners no trading 

Spin op no trading 

Vtadgo i no trading 

ViutlgoS 865 66 n.e. 

Wardtoon 465 29 n.e. 

Wand op 020 - _ 

. . 699 - +S.0 


dosing Volume 
price IS 1.000 


Gal bid 1 
Gal lnd 5 
Dearer 
FcnilO.l 
FertilO.S 
Haifa Ot era 
Teva r 
Tcvaop.4 
Lipaky 
..Upikyirp 
Dead Sear 
Fetroebem 
Maxima 1 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op 
NccaChcm. 
Sano I 
Sano5 
Xedem 
Kcdcm 
T.G.L. 1 
T.G.L. 5 
Taya 
Frutarotn 
Tare 


_1 Z&Ll. 350. 


Tip Top op 

Ynmar 1 

LodziaO.i 

Lodzia0.4 

Ligat 

Ligatop 

MIFGtico 

G Geo op 

Maquetle I 

MaqnetteS 


- +5.0 
585 -nx.. 


200 ilc. 
167 -S5 


3310 

71 

-3.5 

1715 

252 

-1.7 

2171 

86 

-2.0 

3625 

19 

n.c. 

1261 > 

SO 

n.c. 

758 

1003 

+7.7 

29500 

62 

+:.i 

25620 

28 

n.c. 

085 

70 

n.c. 

1150 

- 

-J.2 

1680U 

88 

+ 1.8 

120U 

1014 

n.c. 

2500 

- 


1564 

93 

+5.0 

1661 

53 

n.c. 

3000 

18 

+5.3 

3520 

16 

n-c. 

1550 

2 

n.c. 

2245 

8 

-3.0 

2250 • 

- 

- 

676 

100 

n.c. 

381 

- 

— 

3200 

10 

n.c. 

10X50 

18 

-1.4 

1183 

68 

n.c. 

Printing 

1805 

6 

+5.0 

1000 

106 

n.c. 


Dafron 1 1805 6 +5.0 

DafrooS 1000 106 n.e. 

Hainan T'-." 1200 40‘'-1.6 

”'978 +1.5 

-Yarfcl i =-- , -*3'Wr^ 3 W^+10.O 


no trading 
no trading 
205 716 +2J 

210 273 -6.3 

649 453 n.c. 

1457 75 +4.4 

5350 3 +2.4 


Y«h5 
AsUckn 
Ash op 
Molen 
Paper Mills 
Scandia 1 
Scandiaop 
RiaO.lr 
Rim 0.4 r 
Ta'alBr 


2246 b.o.2 +18.1 
19S b.o.2 47.6 

265 465 +6.4 

4180 22 -9.5 

59495 4 -1.0 

731 31 +1.0 


1M -5.0 
15+U.4 


38 +5.0 
43 +0.6 


50 -0.6 
2 - 1.0 
180 n.c. 


AfrUrO.l 

m9o 

14 

n-c. 

Eagle I 

3896 

_ 

+5.0 

Afrlsr 1.0 

9100 

22 

n.c. 

E«*te5 

2022 

_ 

+5.0 

Afrop4 

5920 

31 

n-c. 

Emek 

1470 

220 

+ 1.4 

Arazim 

601 

226 

-4.1 

PofgatO.l 

7300 

96 

+4_3 

Arazop 

647 

— 

-2.0 

PolgatO.4 

3750 

113 

+3.6 

Arledan 1 

3144 

12 

+5.0 

Polygon r 

1870 

10 

+ 10.0 

ArledanS 

1600 

149 

+12 

Pargod 

439 

545 

-10.0 

Ben Yak 1 

1420 

40 

-6.0 

Pazgpdop 




Baranov 1 

856 

234 

n.c. 

SchoeU. 

4349 

117 

- 


275 +4.5 
37 -0.3 


77 +4.9 
- n.c. 


29 +5.0 
37 n.c. 


n.c. 
20 +0.7 


90 +3.4 
492 +0.4 


- + 0.2 
262 -3.6 


Dankner 
Dnreker 1 
DrnekerS 
Drockerop 

Dared 0.1 
Dared 0J 
Dared op 
HX.B.0.1 
H.L.B. OJr 
Prop Bldg 
BaysideO.l 
BaysideOJ 
ILDCr 
Ispro 
Isralom 
bras 

Gotten Dew. 
Cohen op 
OaJ Real 
Lumirl 


62 +2.6' 


Metals and Metal Products 


1800 24 -10.0 

830 - -0.7 

1680 - - 

2007 42 -10.0 

850 216 -3.2 

1850 125 n.c. 

2600 52 me. 

1820 99 n-c. 

10550 8 n.c. 

1015 873 n.c. 

2220 3 n-c. 

5942 18 -0.1 

2319 b.o.2 +5.0 

670 376 +7.4 

1140 250 n-c. 

535 200 n.c. 

569 49 n.e. 


M.T.M. 1 
Bldg. Res. 


197 s.o.l -10.5 


AE 

3RESS 


- CODE TE! 

Prices valid for orders receivad by June 30, 1985 




V T O Opf c 


xt.e.N 

mashav 


express 


4 world-wide,] door-to-door N 

J ! courier services at reasonable prices. S 

^ TeL 03-288957, 03-203734/5, fax: 03-288957. ^ 


CURRENCY BASKET 

DOLLAR RAZ", 1 UNIT 
■EUBO PA2T. I UNIT 
SDR. 


UNTRY . CURRENCY 


A. • DOLLAR 1 

!AT BRITAIN STERLING 1 
(MANY MARK . . 1 
tNCE FRANC 1 

LLAND gulden 1 

TZERLAND FRANC . 1 
5DEN KBCNA 1 
KfflAY KRONE 1 
TMARK KRONE 1 
LAND MARK 1 
MADA ; DOLLAR T’ 
3TRALIA DOLLAR 1 
JTH AFRICA HAND 1 
jGIUM FRANC 10 
3TRIA . SCHILLING 10 
LY LJBE .1000 
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Tire Im tift i t a for Advanced Studios 
invites the public to a lecture by 

Professor Raul Hilberg 
Vermont University 

oh: 

"Holocaust Research Today" 

i lecture will take place on Thursday, June 6, at 8.00 p.m. 
at The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
Einstein Square^ Jerusalem. 
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' TANTUR PUBLIC LECTURE IN ENGLISH 
THURSDAY, JUNK 6, 1883 at 4J0 PJDO, 
by JAMES FOREST/ General Secretary of the International 

? Fellow^iip for Reconciliation 

"Love of Enemies: An Impossible commandment" 

In the library of the Ecumenical institute at Tantur. Tea will be served 
ftom 3.46 pm. in the courtyard between the auditorium and the library. 
Ample parking space at Tantur. Buses 22 and 30 stop outside the main 

Seated at the junction of the Hebron Road with the dual carriageway to 
Gilo- 
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Hussein’s move 

\S THIS THE long awaited - and, in some circles here, long 
dreaded - breakthrough towards peace with Jordan? Satur- 
day's message on this by George Shultz to Shimon Feres and 
Yitzhak Shamir should be treated with caution. But it also 
merits the most serious consideration. 

Curtain-raisers on King Hussein's visit to Washington last 
week predicted that it would turn out a journey into a 
dead-end. That, as now appears from the secretary of state's 
message, is not what happened. The Hashemite monarch , 
having evidently made an agonizing reappraisal of his policy, 
junked his old platitudes - and helped trigger a revival of the 
Middle East diplomatic process under American leadership 
while Shimon Peres is still Israel's premier. 

Hussein, so Mr. Shultz reports, informed U.S. decision- 
makers that he is committed to rapid progress before the end of 
this year in entering direct negotiations, on the basis of 
Resolutions 242 and 33S. with Israel. His purpose is to form a 
Jordanian-Palestinian confederation, not to secure an indepen- 
dent state for the Palestinians. And he has chairman Yasser 
Arafat's and the PLO executive committee's support for this 
initiative. 

The pledge of PLO backing remains an important form of 
insurance for King Hussein. But Mr. Shultz seems to be talcing 
it with a pinch of salt. He may be hinting that the Fatah chief 
must never again be allowed to make a mockery of the 
monarch. 

In any case, so long as that organization falls to meet U.S. 
conditions, by refusing to subscribe to Resolution 242 and 
acknowledge Israel's statehood, there will be no dealings with 
it. This assurance is presumably meant to allay Israel’s fears 
that the despatch of a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation for 
“preliminary" talks - but not actual negotiations - to Washing- 
ton might be intended to win American recognition for the 
PLO through the backdoor, as it were. At the same time, Mr. 
Shultz does not explicitly offer Jerusalem the right of veto over 
the composition of that delegation. 

The secretary does cede to Israel the right to exclude any 
unacceptable Palestinians from the actual negotiating group. 
The reason is obvious: this country will not bargain with those it 
does not view as bargaining partners. He leaves no doubt that, 
contrary to Hussein's wish, the negotiations will not be held 
within the context of an international conference - even if, as 
Washington suggested last week, perhaps tongue in cheek, the 
Soviets were to agree to certain conditions, such as resuming 
diplomatic ties with Israel, and easing the harassment of Soviet 
Jews. 

But he does propose an international context for the 
negotiations - as another form of insurance for Hussein - 
through endorsement by the Nato countries. He has already 
written to all Nato foreign ministers to that effect. 

Mr. Shultz has nothing to report about Hussein's substantive 
conditions of peace. Perhaps they did not come up in Washing- 
ton. But they are not unknown: it may be assumed that, at least 
as an opening gambit, they will include the surrender of the 
whole of Judea - including East Jerusalem - and Samaria and 
Gaza. But the Hashemite ruler must be well aware that if this 
territorial programme is adhered to by his negotiators, the 
peace talks will be called off even by Shimon Peres. His fallback 
plan, then, must be something akin to the Reagan Plan, which 
the Americans might be expected to underwrite. 

Likud ministers doubtless hope that the king will refuse to 
budge, thus demonstrating that the "Jordanian option" is a 
fake and that it is idle to discuss a trade-off of land for peace, an 
idea they abhor. 

Just in case he does not, however, attention is focused on the 
despatch of the Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to Washing- 
ton - itself described as an American breach of faith - and the 
make-up of the delegation which, it is argued, must in any case 
include no one even remotely associated with the PLO, such as 
members of the Palestinian National Council. Thus while Mr. 
Peres is willing to examine the credentials of any member of the 
PNC on their merits, Mr. Shamir would disqualify any PNC 
candidate without bothering to check whether be does or does 
not swear by the notorious PLO Covenant. 

That way, it is apparently hoped by the Likud, the peace 
process will never get off the ground, and Israel and Jordan will 
never get down to the practical give-and-take of negotiations. 
For the sake of peace, that fiendish hope must be frustrated. 
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reCt *^ nt “ ned Page The chief rabbis saw Premier 

The charges arising from the ere- Peres on Friday and came out of that 
nade attacks at two mosques and a meeting reiterating what Interior 
Hebron schoolyard also include in- Minister Yitzhak Peretz had said 
tent to murder. previously - that the prnne minister 

The six said that thev had derided “appears open’ to a clemency for 
to avenge the slaying of Aharon t ^ ie underground. Peres s spokes- 
Gross. who was knifed to death in m ? n ^ ave repeatedly said that the 
downtown Hebron a month before P nme master, who, has asked 
the 1983 university attack, but had Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
"had no intention to kill, only to for a written opinion on the clemen- 
friehten ” cy process, will wait for the trials to 

The purpose of unifying the trials end before taking any stand on the 
is to reach a speedv end to the paroons. . 

litigation, so that the political offen- President Herzog, who has the 
sive for their release can com- ultimate authority for pardons, has 
me nee, defence sources have said. a ^ so emphasized he w\U deal with the 

The prosecution, however, plans clemency on an individual basis as 
to go ahead with its effort to prove requests are made, and only after all 
there was indeed intent to commit legal proceedings end. 
murder in the attacks. Mark Segal adds: 

On Wednesday, the prosecution is Former Justice Minister Haim 
to bring a videotape of the recon- Zadok last night urged politicians to 
struction of the events, as performed keep their hands off the judiciary, 
by the accused. The prosecution also He declared that the collective par- 
has several witnesses, including sur- don of any group of convicted pris- 
vivors of the attacks, whom it wishes oners would undermine the judid- 
to call. ary, hold up the courts to ridicule 

The hunger-striking wives called and make the president “into a pup- 
off their 13-day water-oniy diet after pet of political string-pullers”, 
the diief rabbis issued an opinion Zadok took Vice Premier Yitzhak 
forbidding the women, several of Shamir to task for statements such 
whom are nursing mothers, to con- as: “It is inconceivable that the 
tifflie the strike. According to Zippi majority should not have its way.” 
Livm, leader of the protest and wife The former minister termed this 
of accused underground “comman- granting legitimacy to Jewish terror- 
der” Menahem Livni. promises afe- ism and declared: “We are on the 
out freeing the defendants from the brink of slipping into mob rule.'' 
rabbis. Foreign Minister Shamir and “Zadok was speaking at the dosing 
other political figures also played dinner of the executive committee of 
prominently in the decision to halt .the International Centre for Peace in 
the strike. the Middle East. 


The power of pardon 


By ASHER FELIX LANDAU 


THE EXACT NATURE of the 
power of pardon in Israel is the 
subject of some controversy. Under 
section 11(b) of the Basic Law: The 
President of the State, the president 
is empowered “to pardon offenders 
and to lighten penalties by the reduc- 
tion or commutation thereof.” 
Pardon then appears to be the 
personal prerogative of the presi- 
dent, exercised by him exclusively, 
and at his absolute discretion. On 
the other hand, there is a general 
requirement under section 12 of the 
Basic Law that the signature of the 
president on an official document, 
other than one connected with the 
formation of a government, “shall 
require the countersignature of the 
prune minister or of such other 
minister as the Government may 
deride.” 

Under this section the signature of 
the minister of justice is required for 
pardons in civil cases, and that of the 
minister of defence in military cases. 
In a comprehensive study of this 
subject. Dr. Leslie Sebba. a senior 
lecturer in the Institute of Criminol- 
ogy in the Hebrew University Law 
Faculty, to whom this writer is great- 
ly indebted, suggests that the pur- 
pose of this provision is to impose 
political responsibility for the presi- 
dent’s derision on the minister, who 
will be answerable therefore to the 
Knesset and the public. 

Dr. Sebba also comments on the 
unsatisfactory nature of this result; if 
the minister is party to the decision, 
the power is not exclusively that of 
the president, and if it is nevertheless 
the president’s exclusive power, 
then the minister is to -be held re- 
sponsible for a decision that is not 
his. 

Another question which remains 
unclear is the degree to which the 
president’s decision is subject to 
judicial review. Review of tbe minis- 
ter's derision by the High Court of 


ENVIOUS fascination with David 
Ben-Gurion may have led Shabtai 
Teveth astray. Alluding to Ben- 
Gurion *s endeavours in the Thirties 
to seek a dialogue with the Palesti- 
nian Arab leaders, including Haj 
Amin el-Husseini, the Mufti of Jeru- 
salem. Teveth argues that Prime 
Minister Peres should now strive to 
meet Yasser Arafat, the sort of heir- 
apparent to the infamous Mufti. 

Teveth’s logic (“Meeting with 
Arafat, The Jerusalem Post. May 29, 
1985) is that since Ben-Gurion, in his 
time, was disposed to talk even to 
the devil of the Palestinian national- 
ist movement. Peres “should be for- 
tified by Ben-Gurion's tremendous ■ 
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Justice is not open to doubt. In such 
a case, therefore, the court could 
interfere if the derision was made in 
bad fairh, capriciously or from im- 
proper motives. However, under 
section 13(a) of the above Basic 
Law, the president of the State shall 
not be amenable to any court or 
tribunal, and shall be immune from 
any legal act in respect of anything 
connected with his functions or pow- 
ers. 

“The result may be that although 
the minister’s countersignature is re- 
quired, thus necessarily involving 
him in the president's decision, no 
action can be taken in the courts to 
test its validity. It is worthy of note 
that in England the power of pardon 
exercised by the monarch is widely 
recognized to be based in fact on the 
recommendation of the home secret- 
ary. In the U.S. this power is vested 
by the Constitution in the president, 
and in many states in the Governor, 
who is usually advised by a board 
constituted for this purpose. 

WHAT IS the object of the power of 
pardon? The courts are the final 
arbiter in the matter of punishment. 
Unless, therefore, new facts emerge 
or the legislature has prescribed a 
minim um penalty for a particular 
offence which, in a specific case, is 
too harsh, tbe grant of a pardoD will 
inevitably bring the president into 
conflict with the courts. Moreover, 
the Prisons Parole Board is empo- 
wered to grant prisoners an early 
release, its derisions being review- 
able by the court. 

It has been said that the principal 
purpose of a pardon is to correct a 
miscarriage of justice. However, 
section 31 of the Courts Law (Con- 
solidated Version) of 1984 empow- 
ers the president or deputy- 
president of the Supreme Court to 
order the retrial of a criminal case 
where a court has derided that any of 


tbe evidence produced was false, 
and there is reason to believe that 
the absence of such evidence may 
have altered the outcome in the 
accused's favour; . where new facts 
have emerged which are likely to alter 
the outcome in the accused’s favour 
and of which he could not have 
known; and where another person 
has been , sentenced for the same 
offence, and j't appears that the per- 
son originally sentenced did not 
commit it. 

It should be emphasized that such 
a retrial may be requested not only 
by the person convicted and the 
attorney-general, but also by the 
spouse, descendants, parents, 
brothers or sisters of a deceased 
person. Moreover, under section 32 
of the Courts Law (consolidated ver- 
sion) of 1984, where a petition for a 
pardon or the reduction of a penalty 
has been submitted to the president, 
and a question arises that in the 
opinion of the minister of justice is 
appropriate for consideration by the 
Supreme Court, but which cannot 
provide a ground for retrial under 
section 31, the minister may refer 
such question to the Supreme Court. 
If that court decides to deal with the 
matter, it shall regard the case as a 
retrial under section 31. The result is 
that wide provisions exist for redress 
where a miscarriage of justice is 
suspected. 

VARIOUS solutions to tbe present 
situation have been suggested. The 
power of pardon could be conferred 
upon tbe president undisputably as 
his own exclusive prerogative, the 
requirement of the- countersignature 
of a minister being waived. A deci- 
sion would then have to be taken 
whether the president’s immunity 
from judicial supervision would con- 
tinue to operate in this context. 

Another course would be to place 
tbe real power of pardon in the 
hands of the minister of justice, the 
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UNSOUND ADVICE 


BySHIMSHONARAD 


efforts” and meet with Yasser Ara- 
fat. Ifsymmetryandhistoricalanalo- 
gy were any guide for prudent poli- 
cy. then Mr. Peres might have had a 
problem. But Mr. Teveth 's rather 
unorthodox plea does not derive 
from symmetry. 

He ascribes to Ben-Gurion a care- 
ful and balanced cultivation of world 
opinion as a basic tenet of the Zionist 


concept. He then compares this ba- 
lanced approach to tbe turmoil and 
excesses of the Likud era and thus 
reaches the conclusion that “the first 
step to Israel’s recovery is to restore 
its image in public opinion as a just 
and peace-loving nation.” Seeking 
out Arafat is, however, not the 
answer. 

The nine months of Mr. Peres’ 


PROTRACTED 

INVESTIGATION 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, - More than 13 months have 
passed since the slaying of the two 
teirorists who hijacked a bus on the 
Tel Aviv-Ashkelon highway. Since 
then, needless to say, nothing of 
significance has been published 
either by way of findings or progress 
of the resultant investigations. Not 
only does the elapsed time for such 
an investigation seem excessive, but 
indicative as well of a breach of 
public trust. 

The Ministry of Justice continues 
to reiterate its statement that the 
killings of the two terrorists is still 
under investigation, which offers no- 
thing new nor is it meant to. This 
corresponds with the active band of 
the military censor, first in closing 
Hadashot for four days after report- 
ing that then Defence Minister 
Arens had appointed a commission 
to investigate the killings (the first 
such action in over 20 years against a 
Hebrew newspaper), and secondly 
in threatening action against Koteret 
rashit for publishing the name of the 
officer allegedly responsible for the 
killings. 

Unlike most news stories, this one 
refuses to be forgotten or laid to rest. 
Now, in addition to the many ques- 
tions about the incident itself, two 
more beg answers, namely, when 
will the investigations be concluded, 
and is a cover-up involved in their 
delay? DA VID MULTI ER 

Kibbutz Gar. 


BRINGING MENGELE TO JUSTICE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - In your series of articles 
several weeks ago on Dr. Mengele. 
Simon Wiesenthal was quoted to the 
effect that this Nazi criminal has 
escaped apprehension primarily be- 
cause of the protection of the Para- 
guayan government and society. A 
recent article in The New York 
Times by Henry Kamm rites "many 
investigators” as confirming that 
viewpoint. 

I believe that, if the Israeli govem- 

NEW BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - Your story of May 22 men- 
tions the new Botanical Garden 
established in honour of my wife 
Tamar and me. 

This was indeed tbe desire of Jill 
and Mendel Kaplan, the major con- 
tributors . to the first part of the 
beautiful garden which has now been 
completed. As I explained at the 
opening. Tamar and I declined this 
honour - not because of exceptional 
modesty, but because of exceptional 
practicality. After all, how could I 
effectively continue to- raise funds 
for projects when there is even one 
project in our name? 

Jill and Mendel Kaplan, with their 
usual understanding, accepted our 
reasoning and we compromised that 
the dedication ceremoay would be in 
Tamar’s and my honour. . . . 

TEDDY KOLLEK 

Jerusalem. 


ment wants to see Dr. Mengele 
brought to justice, the million dol- 
lars in reward money recently 
offered would better be spent on 
publicizing, in the United States, the 
Nazi-sympathetic nature of General 
Stroessner’s government and its 
apparent protection of Mengele. 
Public outcry in the U.S. could be a 
lot more effective in tracking this 
killer down than extra reward 
money, since the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment faces an active opposition 
in exile (which could be funded as 
well) and is susceptible to many 
conceivable different kinds of press- 
ure from tbe U.S. 

LEESLONIMSKY 

New York. 
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grant by the president being only 
formal. Such a situation exists, fen* 
example, in regard to the appoint- 
ment of judges. A committee estab- 
lished under section 4 of the Basic 
Law; Judicature of 1984 nominates a 
judge, the section providing that. “A 
judge shall be appointed by the pres- 
ident of the state upon nomination 
by a Judges’ Nomination Commit- 
tee.” He apparently has no power to 
reject the candidate elected. 

Under the existing procedure, an 
application for pardon is submitted 
to- the Ministry of Justice, and is 
then presented to the president with 
the minister's recommendation. In a 
recent interview, former president 
Yitzhak Navon reportedly said that 
in some 10 per cent of cases he had 
declined to accept the minister's re- 
commendation. thus showing that 


premiership have radically altered 
Israel's standing in the world, and 
the problem we face today is not that 
of a “face-lift” but one of intricate 
negotiations, with all the ramifica- 
tions and implications they involve, 
both on the domestic scene and in 
international politics. To concede 
the legitimacy of Arafat as the inter- 
locutor very much prejudges the 
outcome of the whole negotiating 
process by casting tbe Palestinian 
leader as the preferred one in rela- 
tion to King Hussein. Tbe accept- 
ance of Arafat is not a matter of 
gallantry between foes; it is conced- 
ing to the foe a chunk of your assets 
without being able to recoup what 
you have already lost. 

~ BEN-GURiON may have had good 
reasons to wish to meet the Mufti. 
He was exploring every avenue in 
the hope of securing Arab recogni- 
tion of our national aspirations. His 
failure to obtain Arab recognition 
could not be attributed to lack of 
trying. Peres, however, faces a total- 
ly different set-up. It is true that in 
discharging their national responsi- 
bility, leaders have, on occasion, to 
face unsavoury characters. Arafat's 
failure to qualify as interlocutor for 
Mr. Peres is not based on his moral 
culpability for so many acts of terror 
against Israelis or his propensity to 
be pompous and untrustworthy. 
Once you signal the world, that is to 
say, the Arab countries, the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union, that tbe PLO 
and its leader, as they stand today. 


his consideration of tire application* 
was completely independent. - 

The media have reported that the 
two major parties in the Knesset an 
dose to agreement that the defen- 
dants convicted in the Jewish terror- 
ist trial should be pardoned. Unless 
however, such agreement is embo- 
died in a law passed by the Knesset, 
it has no binding force , for tbe presi 
dent is still free to take his owr 
decision in the matter. . 

It is perhaps desirable, as 
Sebba suggests, that the le 
itself consider “the precis^ 
functioning” of the presi 
er. Such a conskfeiatioti 
the elimination of some 
makes inherent in the sit 
present. 

The Miter is former p 
Jerusalem District Court. 


are partners to the negotia 
cess, you concede- the priuci 
independent Palestinian sla 
West Bank detached from 
you foreclose the pro 
militarization of the West Bank; am 
you pull the rug from under tbe fee 
of the U.S., whose understanding 
succour and trust we shaH treed foe 
long time to come . Seeking AtafaS 
this point in history is, there fore.ix 
going to contribute to return^ 
Zionism to what Teveth define*? 
“its historic path.” but may pSr 
insurmountable obstacles in the n$ 
to peace. 

Between the two extremes of-fl- 
Jabotinsky-Begin school of demo 
strative bravado on the one haar 
and the preaching of taking Ard 
head-on as a partner (whether f- 
im age-building; which” 
rudimentary, or for the real thing: 
negotiation) on the other. Peresd 
stand safely on the solid and fit ; 
ground of his policy, which has ma 
it crystal-clear that Israel is si 
negotiations, not annexation, 
just and equitable acccraun 
based on both security and 
Peres should, therefore,^ 
the temptation of historical 
Hels; he should try to be 'god 
the compelling exigencies of 
times. Seeking Jordanians 
Palestinians not under the 
the PLO is still a good 
cy. Let's stick to it. 

The writer, a former member 
foreign service, has served as 
to Mexico and Holland. 




f TODAY AND TOMORROW * 
AT THE FESTIVAL 

The show of "Macunaima" that was planned for 
today at Caesarea — is cancelled. 

Today June 3 -f*- 

The Israel SJnfonietta Beer Sheva, Kurt Weill Evening, Jerusalem Sheiwqt 
Theatres pm. -k 

Michael Penlngtort (Great Britain), Anton Chekhov, Jerusalem Khan Theatres 
p.m., 9 p.m. 

Salomon Quartet programme 3, Y.M.CA. 6 p.m. 

Musica Antiqua Koln (Germany), programme 1 , Y.M.C-A. 9.30 p.m. . . . 

Begensburger Sofislen Ensemble (Germany), Programme 1, Dormnwc 
Abbey 4 pan. 

Jazz Festival, Diplomat Hotel 1 0 p.m. 


In the Author's Footsteps: Tour in the footsteps of "Tmol Shtehora” 
Shai Agnon, led by Haim Be’er. Departing from the Ci 
4.30 p.m. 
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the official airline 




Israel Festival, Jerusalem 1&5—&6 
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Tne. Daniel .piano is manufactured at Kfar 
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pranojnanufacturers. and they produce a fine 
upright piano in European tradition. 
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